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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, 
and of Farenhcit’s ‘THERMOMETER, in the 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water | 
fallen, inches and decimals, from June 

96. to July 25. 1809, in the vicinity of | 


Edinburgh, 
Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. 
June M. In. Pts. 
26; $80.9 | 50] 73 Clear 
30.8 53 | 68] 0.02 Showers 
80.2 | 50 | GO] ——— | Cloudy 
29 | 80.1 G2| 72) —— | Clear 
$0) 99.97) 53 | 62} 0.011 | Showers 
el {| 29.81) 52 | 621 0.01 Ditto 
29.75) 51] 62 Clear 
3 | 29.6 45 | 56 | 0.02 Showers 
A} 99.71} 50] 61 | 0.05 Rain 
5 | 89.75) 40} 62 1.15 Ditto 
30.02] 53 | 62 | | Clear 
7, $0.1 | 53) 69] | Ditto 
80.12) 50) GQ | | Ditte 
$0.15} 51, GS | —— | Ditto 
10} 30.15, 55) 71] | Ditto 
11 SOL | 52, 70) — | Ditto 
12 |} 30.051 58 6S | 0.02 Showers 
is} 60) TO) —— | Clear 
14 50 57 65 | —— | Cloudy 
15} 380. 55 | 69 | —— | Clear 
16 | 29.9 55 | 64 | —— | Ditto 
7! 299.75! 55 | G1 | | Ditto 
29.9 | 47) Gl] | Ditto 
19, 29.99} 50] 70) —— | Ditto 
2 $0.12, 55) 73 | | Ditto 
21} 30.2 79] —— | Ditto 
22} 30.19] 56) 71 Ditto 
30. 52| 60) 0.05 | Rain 
241 $0. 53) O7 | | Clear 
73} SO. 53 | 65) —— | Ditto 
Quantity of Rain 1.531 


August 1. Lammas day. 
7. Princess Amelia born (1783. 
12. Prince of Waies born (1762 
16. Duke of York born ( 1763.) 


High Water at Lritn 
For Aucusr 1809, 

Morn. Even. 

Days. Wo M. 


Tu. 1 544 6 3 
W. 2 623 645 
Th. : 1 8 738 
Fr. 4 8 §& 43 
5 922 10 2 


Sue 6 1042 1115 


‘I u. 0 1! O35 
W. 9 0 56 1 16 
Th10 861 St 
Fr. 11 21318 2382 
Sa. 12 249 3 7 
Su. 15 S$ 2t 5 41 
M. $58 +418 
Pu. 15 4 S6 4057 
W.16 #517 540 
Ch. 17 Oo 4 6 SU 
Fr. 18 6 59 7 
Sa. 19 8 8 49 
Su. 20 953 1017 
M. 21 10 57 S+ 
Tu.22 —— 0 7 
W.23 0 
Th24 125 1 to 
Fr. 25 2 8 2 29 
Sa. 26 249 S$ 7 
Su.27 326+ 342 


M.28 358 410 
Tu.29 4. 

W.30 5 5 521 
Th. 5 540 6 10 


MOON's PHASES 
For Avcusr 1809. 
Apparent time at Edindurgt. 


Last Quar. %. 5.14. morn. 
New Moon, 7 

First Quart. 
Full Moon, 25. 6. 


— 
- 


) 
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Duke of Clarence born (1765.) 
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Description of CATHCART Castle. 


Arucart Castle is situated on the 
Cart, about two or three miles to 
the south of Glasgow. It stands on 
uw very commanding situation, two of 
its sides beiny covered by the river, 
irom which the hill on which the cas- 
tle stands rises almost perpendicularly, 
On the other side, it 1s more acces- 
sible, but still the approach is steep and 
dificult, except by one narrow entry, 
which would doubtless, in ancient 
times, be secured by a ditch and draw- 
bridge. building consisted ori- 
tually of a square tower, to which a 
more modern house was afterwards 
added ; but of this last, all vestiges 
have since been effaced. 

This castle detives an historical and 
romantic interest, from its overlooking 
the celebrated field of Langside, in 
which were finally decided the for- 
tunes of Queen Mary. ‘Lhe particu- 
lars are well known. By the loss of 
this battle, rashly engaged in, and ill 
conducted, she lost her crown and ar- 
iy, and was driven to the desperate 
tesolation of flying into England.— 
An eminence near the castle is still 
pointed out as the place from which 
the untortunate queen viewed this ter- 
mination of her hopes ; a hawthorn 
bush long marked the precise spot, and 
on its having decayed with age, ano- 
ther was plonted in its stead. 


The castle, with the lands adjoining, 
was long the property of the Lords ot 
Cathcart. On their removal, these 
were eagerly sought after by the opu- 
lent merchants and manufacturers of 
Glasgow, who wished to become mas- 
ters of alittle land. dn this manner 
the property passed through various 
hands, and was subdivided into various 
lots. ‘he new proprietors made great 
improvements upon Cathcart 5 but, as 
might be expected, were often more 
affected by a desire to increase its va- 
lue, than with reverence for its anti- 
guity. One of them, about fifty 
years ago, proceeding upon the prin- 
ciple of making the most of his bar- 
gain, sold the building to a tradesman 
in Glasgow, who proposed to take 
down the matertals, and employ them 
elsewhere. ‘The castle, however, 
which had often resisted the attack of 
powertul chieftains, bid defiance alsu 
to the efforts of this modern improve: 


The walls were found so thick afd 


well compacted, that the expense o7 
taking them down would be greater 
than the profit. After the removal 
of the root, thercfore, further procced- 
ings were stopped ; and the castle has 
ever since remained in this dismantled 
state, but without suffering any fur- 
ther intury, 
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A Character of Sir JouN Moore. 


IK Joun Moore was indeed an 

eminent man. His oflicial dis. 
patches alone, in the absence of other 
proofs, would eonvince discerning rea- 
ders that he possessed powers of no 
ordinary cast. Whether he narrates, 
argues, or details, there reigns through- 
out his letters an ease, a clearness, a 
matchless facility of expression, which 
could only result from a correspond- 
ing distinctness and a facility of con- 
ception. ‘They are evidently the pro- 
duction of one, who, while a varie- 
ty of complicated atkairs press upon 
his attention, without an effort, com- 
prehends, disentangles, arranges, and 
retains the whole ; who perceives in- 
stantaneously the exact tendency and 
bearing of every nascent circumstance; 
and to whose penetrating glance what 
is intricate seems strait. More remark- 
able still than the masterly freedom of 
his style, is the careless security with 
which he exposes the facts within his 
knowledge, and his opinions founded 
on these facts ; regardless of any pos- 
sible effect of his communications as 
to his own private interests or reputa- 
tion ; forgettul of the ascertained sen- 
timents of the individuals whom he ad- 
dresses ; forgetful that he is himself a 
party to the transactions which he de- 
scribes ; one object, and one alone, 
occupies his attention—that of unfold- 
ing fully what he sees distinctly and 
feels strongly. Such absolute rectitude 
of design could belong only toa great 
and upright mind, 

But it was not in his correspon- 
dence alone, public or private, that he* 
discovered this superiority to personal 
and seltish considerations; his man- 
ners, his discourse, the whole tenor of 
his life, were of the same manly and 
unatlected strain Neither in the so- 
ciety ot his friends, at the council, on 
the parade, nor in the field, did he 
ever either aim at exhibition, or stoop 


to disguise ; he allowed himself to Ls 
seen as he was. 

It is not easy to appreciate the po- 
sitive benefits which the British army 
derived from the talents and exertions 
of Sir John Moore. Repeatedly, in 
the face of danger, he animated his 
countrymen by his example, and led 
them on to victory : yet conspicuous 
as were his services in the act of com- 
bat, they were surpassed in utility by 
the effect of his instructions and supe:- 
intendance in the hour of preparatio 
for active warfare. His life, as it ho» 
been stated from authority, was spent 
among the troops. The whole torce 
of his abilities was unremittingly eni- 
ployed in devising and executing mea- 
sures for promoting the comforts and 
advancing the etliciency of the soldi- 
ery. The camp at Sandy: ike, where 
he had the opportunity of carrying 
through, and exemplifying fully the 
effect of his plans, will long be recol- 
lected as exhibiting the perfection of 
military economy and discipline. Ik 
was a school of unrivalled repute tor 
others as wellas men. ‘To have ser- 
ved there, is a recommendation to 
candidate for employment. Instruc- 
tions of such a nature are not contined 
to the individuals who receive them ; 
one imparts to another what he has 
been taught ; the precept and example 
are diffused through an encreasing 
circle ;aud it is impossible to tell 
where the benefit Stops. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley is now pursuing the French 
with troops essentially improved, 4! 
least, if not formed, by Sir Jolin Moore. 

Some may doubt whether merits 
of the above description are alone sut- 
ficient to characterize the great Gene- 
ral. Perhaps they are not—and yet 
it would be ditficult to point out Mm 
history an instance wherein strikiny, 
advances in discipline have been ¢t- 
fected by others than military men of 
the highest order. ‘The opportunity 
for proving and displaying the fullex- 


tent of his talents by one of those biil- 
liant 
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Character of Sir John Moore. 48 5 


atchievements, called victories 
on a large scale, was not afforded to 
Sir John Moore :—those, however, 
who knew the strength of his natural 
abilities ; who were aware of his fami- 
liar acquaintance with every branch 
of the art of war, acquired by exten- 
sive reading, profound retlec tion, and 
constant practice :—those who wilhes- 
ced the finished perfection wherewith 
the important military operations at 
various times entrusted to his execu. 
tion were performed 5 who marked 
his presence of mind and commanding 
glance in the field 5 who saw that he 
unitor! mly rose W ith the occasion ; that 
d anger only excited and gave scope 
wv his powers; that every enterprize 
which he undertook was beneath his 
force; that every dificulty which he 
did encounter shrank trem before 
him 5 ¢hey distinguished him trom the 
offcer of mere industry : tondly anti- 
cipated a period that should rank him 
with the Tureancs and Marlboroughs 
ot history, or the equally ilustrious mi- 
tary names of the present day 3 and 
sull think that Jife alone cvanting 


, 


by hits fame 
forbear to dwell upon the many 
vintues that adorned the private cha- 
racter of Sir John Moore ; on his filtal 
and paterna 7 piety his habits of tern 
perance aud activity s sin crit 
tis humanity 5 his kindness to fitends 
and dependants; his liberality. 
cellence, from its near connect 
ith his pul merits ourht to be 
partic ularly adve rted to-- 
unsullied purity of his views aud 


in whatever regari his own in- 
He abh { » 
ADhoOrred tne most ais 
semblance of what was mean or 
At any moment he would have sact: 
ced, without hesit ition, hiis fairest 
prospects, rather than seek command 


vr enulument by sulicitation aud 

rue, ‘The dec ent correetness « 
a ar which some content t 
elves with aimin r at, is net 
Wise than laudable 5 but the 


mM Yiv es of suck pers can no 


more stand in comparison with the 
nice and delicate teelys ot honour 
Which ruled the practice of Sir John 
Moore, than the sickly white of the 
pamter with the lustre of talung 
SNOW. 

Nature, which bestowed such care 
in the formation of his mitelicc: and 
heart, had not withheld trom the 
more tring advantage of a gracetul 
form. His person was, ma bivh de- 
gree, matty eler ant, and command. 
tng his features were fine, and sirung- 
ly indicative of that calm intrepidiiv 
which marked his character. Lnever 
looked in a face which told so intelli. 
eibly that the mind was amacce sible 
to fear or weakness. .\ stranger, 
contemplating his countenance, would 
have said,—that man it ts tui to 
alarm. 

J hardly know whether 
ting with the view of conveying a no- 
tion of his worth to those who are per- 


sonally un lacquainted with or, of 


aW akening pleasing récollections ot 
his talents and virtues m the minds of 
Its friends, For purpos:, in 
fact, this sketch is too mpericer. 
rather indulging my own feelt os, 
by recalling to iny thoughts the va 
ried ¢ xceller neies of this accomplishe “d 
soldier whom shall ever class 
the d: tinputshead lew, the AMEE 


W hose exertions and endow- 
monts redeun the ol their spe- 


cles, SUCEK tully ssert the 


fin {he at of the 
Boranic GARDEN, 


i Pit much salisiaction I peru: 
sed, in your last number, Sugees- 
trios the of the Bota- 
nic G Ii is # subject on which 
1 lave occasionally ventured to of- 
hints a the article intituled, 
Monthly Memeranda Natura! 
History,” for two years past. But 
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is fortunately now in abler hands : and 
some gentlemen, 1 am happy to un- 
derstand, have of late interested them- 
selves, who possess the requisite in- 
tluence to ensure a hearing in that 
quarter which alone can give effectual 
aid. 

I entirely agree with your corres- 
pondent as to the excellent siyle in 
which the garden is at present kept as 
far as depends on the superintendant. 
Considering the small number of oper- 
ative hands allowed, (not equal to a 
man for each acre! laying the hot-hou- 
ses entirely out of view, cach of which 
would require an appreupriate attend- 
ant,) it is doubtless astonishing to find 
the garden so trim, and the stove- 
plants so healthy and vigorous ; and 
much piatse is due to the superintend- 
ant fur his unwearted diligence and 
attention in this respect. 4 may be 
permnitted to remark, however, that 
ihe proiector of the principal new 
walks, which are certainly laid out 
with great judgment and taste, was the 
late Mr John Mackay, one of the 
keenest botanists and most tasteful 
gardeners which Scotland ever pro- 
duced, and who died, in the prime of 
le, in Lad? *, 

Your correspondent, proceeding on 
imperfect data, states the annual in- 
come of the yarden at no more than 
L19/. Sierling,—a sum scarcely ade- 
quate to incet the vearly expences of 
a single hot-house, in coals, glass, tan, 
&c. exclusive together of wages — 
Ib beheve the endowment of the gar- 
Gen to amov.t to nearly double the 
sum stated ; and siiil [ add with con- 
fidence, that 2iO/. is a pittance no- 
Wise suitable for the maintenance of 
Uhis public institution, and indeed to- 
tally inadequate to the purpose. It 
Is Obvious, after deducting the 
unavol able expences of the manage- 
nent on ihe most economical plan, a- 


On the Improvement of the Botanic Garden. 


ny sum whieh can possibly remsis 

ust be utterly insuthcient tor a 
rv to the superintendant. ‘The for. 
mer one indeed,—the most eminent 
practical boianist in this country, let: 
his situation im disgust, it is satd, on 
account of the insutnciency of the sti- 
pend: and it would be unreasonable 
toexpect thatany person, possessed of 
the enterprize, steadiness, talents, and 
taste, of the present superintendani, 
should long remain in station 
where his services must necessarily 
be so ill requited; while salaries of 
L.100. are given to many gentlemen's 
gardeners dtiferent paris of the 
country. I mention this particularly, 
because the insutfictency of the 
perintendant’s salary is not hinted 
at by your correspondent. 

‘The formation of a new and more 
extensive garden 1s a thing, however 
desirable, scarcely to be hoped for at 
this period ; and therefore it is not ot 
much importance, at present, to dis- 

uss the merits of the western half of 
Hope Park as a site. “The soil, how- 
ever, is not perhaps so eligible, either 
fur variety or quality, 2s your corres- 
pondent imagines ; and he dots not 
seem to have been aware, that every 
westerly breeze envelopes the whole 
in clouds of smoke from Lochrin Dis- 
tillery. 

‘The improvement of the present 
garden, by procuring more ample 
tunds ; by increasing the number of 
Lands, and suitably rewarding the su- 
perintendant ; by erecting a new green- 
house and steve; and by forming an 
arranged collection of shrubs, is not 
only practicable, but is what the Uni- 
versity and the Public of Edinburgh 
have a right to expect. I may be 
permitted here to remark, that 1 
would not be reasonable that the 
weight of directing and contracting 
for such improvements should be laid 
entirely on the Professor of Botany 1" 
the University, who is ex «fico mana- 
ger of the garden, but who has a 
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On Party Spirit. 487 


iapottant duties to perform asa phy- 
sicilan of eminence and extensive prac- 
tice. Three or four commissioners 
might be found qualitied for the un- 

ertaking, and willing to act,—who 
in conjunction with the Professor, 
would undertake the trouble of super- 
intending the improvements, and re- 
porting their progress. 

I cannot conclude without obser- 
ving, that it is painful to see large 
tickets erected close by the walls 
of the Botanic garden, intimating 
that the grass parks immediately sur- 
rounding it are now to be feued for 
building. ‘This purpose when accom- 
plished, will of course ruin the garden. 
It has been thought that the interte- 
rence of public commissioners might 
have the happy effect of preventing or 
at least delaying so deleterious a pro- 
ject. 

Edinburgh, ? N 
25th July 1809. § 


( Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History in our next.) 


On Party Sririr. 


Ex privatis odiis, respublica crescit.”” 
Bovuwours, 


To the Editor. 
STR, 


“HE above motto has been selected 
for this paper, from a persuasion 
that some instruction may be deduced 
from it ; and which, if properly made 
use of, may prove highly beneticic] to 
this Hourishing city ;—and the motto 
may be thus translated : 
“ By wrangling and Jjangling, @ country 
frospers,”” 
Or, it may be paraphrased in the lan- 
guage of the Poet, 
** Partial evil, wmiversal good,” 
Hosses, in a very long treatise, la- 
bours to prove, that the natural state 
of man is a state of warfare ; and it be- 
hg agreed upon by the most eminent 
Philosophers, both in ethics and phy- 


sics, that there is an immerality im 
depariing from nature, therefore ( Hob- 
bes’s propesiticn being admitted ex con- 
cosso, Which I believe it is in practice 
by all party men,) according to their 
principles, it would be the greates} 
dereliction to be in peace or quiet. 

Aneminent author, Addison, I be- 
lieve, says somewhere, that opposition, 
or, if you will, party, 1s not only essen- 
tially necessary to the vigor, but to 
the very preservation of the Briiish 
Constitution, 

Were I permitted to examine the 
truth of the principles so \ve.l cApres- 
sed in the motto, by tae unuerm law 
of animate and inanimaie and 
apply it to them, I cou'd shew oy 
way of illustration, that this lew has a 
strong analogy to Civil governteent. 

To exalt my suviect, 1 the 
first place select instances from the 
sublimest parts of creation. “the pla- 
nets that roll over us, and our own 
globe, are kept in their orbiis by con- 
tending parties, which are perpe.ually 
struggling one against another; and 
these are known to astronomers by 
the names of attraction, centripetal! 
and centrifugal powers, which keep 
the various bodies in their order; and 
whoever pleases may designate them 
by the three branches of our Legis- 
lature. 

To pursue our subject, but at same 
time to descend from so giddy a height, 
it is certain that the circulation of 
tluids in animal and vegetable bodies, 
and which tends to the preservation of 
life, is nothing else than a tate of war- 
fare ;one atom pushing another out of 
its way as fast as it can, and instantly 
occupying its place ;—this also gives 
us an idea of the British Constitution. 

To continue the proof of our hypo- 
thesis: —The salutary operations of 
cigestion are assisted by a violent 
contention in the stomach, known to 
physicians by the name of the peristal- 
tic motion ; and some things, that shall 
be nameless, which are known to eve- 
ry one as apt to excite 
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disturbance, but whose expulsion 
gives ease to the sufferer, are the im- 
mediate offspring of the most violent 
internal commotons. 

‘Tempests dispel the noxious va- 

ors of the atmosphere, and by pre- 
venting the stagnation of the ocean, 
prevent putrefacuon. Our best culi- 
nary dishes are produced by violent 
ebullition ; and our cheicest wines by 
a process of strong fermentation,— 
‘This parallel might be carried on 
much farther, but it is thought that 
enough has already been said to con- 
vince any unprejudiced person, that 
party, and of the most violent descrip- 
tion too, is essentially necessary for 
the welfare of the community. 

It is with pleasure I sce the luxu- 
riant and rapid growth of it lately in 
iis city ; and it is certain that the as- 
siduity which has been employed in 
the culture of this most valuable plant, 
has not been in vain; and that it is 
here likely to take deep root, and to 
flourish. 

To drof the metaphor: as good 
governments in general give encou- 
ragement to particular branches of 
business that are beneficial to the coun- 
try, either in the form of drawbacks, 
bounties, or premiums ; so, in confor- 
mity to such laudable examples, and 
urged to it by an ardent zeal for 
the good of this city, I would re- 
commend, that a fund may be raised 
by subscription, or by any other mode 
that may be thought more eligible, 
{perhaps at a general meeting ;) and 
that the same shall be impartially dis- 
tributed in premiums to those whose 
conduct, or public productions, by 
their. violence, petulance, absurdity, 
or scurniity, are best calculated to 
keep up a true and laudable spirit of 
faction ; and from whose exertions the 
greatest good may be expected, as has 
already proved. Indeed some 
eflorts have been lately made here to 
keep up farty spirit, that merit a 
handsome gratuity :—Remember 

Ex prrivatis odits, respublica crescit. 


And again, to shew the evil of quiet 5 


Russian Commerce. 


I beg leave farther to illustrate the 
sition, by stating that Hudibras’s 
——trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting was grown rus- 
ty 
And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack, 


Edinburgh, 


13 July 1809. Timon. 


Russt1an CoMMERCE, 


prRo™m a very interesting work, 
written by Count Romanzow, en- 
titled, “ State of the Commerce of the 
Russian Empire from 1802 to 1808, 
we learn that in 1803, the value of 
foreign commodities imported into 
Russia, amounted to 55 millions of 
rubles, and the exports to sixty-seven 
millions. ‘The duties exceeded those 
of the preceding years by 110,000 
tubles. In 1804, owing to the dif- 
ficulties of commercial] speculations, 
the imports were minus six, and the ex- 
ports three, millions of rubles, Even — 
then the balance in favour of Russia, 
which in 1803 had been 21,590,968 
rubles, still amounted to 9,517,440. 
In 1805, notwithstanding the almost 
total stagnation of trade, the imports 
exceeded those of 1804 by six mil- 
lions ; and the exports by 134 millions ; 
and the balance in favour of Russia was 
25+ millions of rubles. ‘The number 


‘of ships which arrived at, and depart- 


ed from, the Russian ports during 
that period, was as follows : 


Arrived. Sailed. 

In 1802 3,730 3,622 
1803 4,135 4,157 
1804 3,478 3,471 
1805 5,332 5,085 


How large a proportion of these 
were English may be judged, from a 
comparison with the year 1808, when 
the number of ships trading to the 
ports of Russia was—arrived 996— 
sailed 926. The exchange on Ham- 


burgh, which in 1802, and 1805, had 


sustained itself from 23 to 274, and 29, 


fell in 1808 to 15 and 16. 
Report 
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Report by thils ‘paved thie Wi By obtaining 


under the Act, entitled,'* An Act con- 


corning the wt off 


in Scotland, and concerning Appeals 
io the House'of Lords) pursuant to 
an Address of the Hon. House of 
Commons, the second June’ One 


thousand eight Aithdred and nine. 
Ld acs isl 


(Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be 


(Concluded fay cove 

Coan missionérs now proceed to 
siate sucdedsivel thé re 
ferred to each commiitees the meitibers 
of which it coinposed, and thé 
gress which they dave respectively 
ia the business ed ‘bo then. 
‘The: first committee; consisting of 
the Lord Presid@ituet the Conrt of 
Session, the Lord’ fasiee! the 
Dean of Faculty, and Mr Robert 
Syme weiter tothe signet, Wi?’ the 
Vice-Preses, was appointed to eXxa- 
mine and report-upon the forms of pro- 
cess as they are now aneuse in 
Court of Session aid Chamber, 
and any alterations oF a@miendinents of 


the sauie which might be reconimentl- 


ed to attain the purpeses of the 
mission, committee’ held two 
long meetings 3 and by their direction 
a compilation has been made of all 
the forms of process in the Court of 
Session, fromthe earliest ‘period’ OF its 


establishment, with the variation¢which 


they have since undergone? 
collection is large, includmg 
Many forms not now in ‘use it ‘con- 
tains extracts tromt ancient manuscripts, 
or law bodks of anthortty, from 
the acts of Pavliariierit régilating the 
forms of ‘the Court, ‘and ‘from ‘the acis 
of sederunt upon the ‘same subject, arid 
is the only complete dijrest of the rules 
of Court, whether enéient or “modern, 
that has ever been exhibited. 1t con- 
tains “two® curfous: att ancient 
tracts concerning the manner of hold- 
ing Courts in Scotland. Hav- 
1809, 


a general view of the ancient and pre- 
sent constiLution of the Court, a sketch’ 
of a report was drawn up, suggesting 
such dlterations in the*forms now in 
use, particularly in the. mode of bring- 
partits.to° an, issue on, points of 
‘fict, Was Conceived would pro- 
dice ipo the jadi- 
Gal ftbcedure’ ot “the Court. 
committee ordered’ the ‘etch’ to be 
printed and circulated, together with 
the colléction of forms, riot oply among 
the inembers of the commission, 
Wat attiong ‘the Judges of the Court of 
Yeferred the whole to the 

‘Consideration of A genetal meeting. 
"Accordingly, at a geheral ‘meeting, 
Reld on the Sth of February dast, the 
SRetclr of the proposed regulations was 
‘thade the subject of long and deliber- 
‘tte cdrisid¢ration and the final reso- 
the Mheeting was ‘adjoiiined 
to. the'fouiteeuth of March, when the 
Judges of the Court of Session were 

invited to‘attend. 
this adjourned meeting, several 
‘of’ the! Judges assisted “atid delivered 
thtir sentiments, “and the written opi- 
nidns ‘of othery were read by the clerk. 
‘After long deliberation, the matter 
was again adjourned until the 18th of 
March last, when the meeting finally 
resolved, * ‘That having fully inquired 
‘into the existing regulations for cop- 
“ducting processes before the Court of 
Session, the me¢ting is of opinion, that, 
With the exception of the alterations 
which tiiay be necessary for, the iniro- 
‘duction of trial by jury in civil cases (if 
‘that measure shall be judged expedient ) 
the présent forms are now, or by autho- 
tity of the Court itself, may be easily 
’rénderedl fully adequate for the purpo- 
of fasticé and dispatch of business, 
‘without parliamentary interference.— 
And the meeting are further of opinion, 
“that the late division of the Court has 
and will still more relieve ,the 
> Ridges! of that’ Barcthe prossure ‘of 
business, which was the principal, if 
not 
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net the sole cause of the delay hither- 
to complained of, and has therctore 
for the present removed the necessity 
of any further innovation upon the 
forms and constitution of the Court.” 
After this subject had been discus- 
sed, and the foregoing resolution a- 
dopied, the same meeting having 
heard the opinion of the Judges, did 
resolve, That the part of the fifth sec- 
tion of the judicature act, which pro- 
vides, that “ Two Judges, one for 
cach division, shall officiate each week 
in the outer-house,”’ has in practice 
been found attended with great incon- 
venience and hinderance of business ; 
and that the Commissioners ought to 
make an interim report, expressing it 
us their opinion, that a bill should be 
forthwith proposed to Parliament for 
repealing or altering that particular 
enactment of the statute, and provid- 
ing, that, for the present, only a sin- 
gle Ordinary, to be taken from each 
division alternately, shall officiate in 
the outer-house, with power, however, 
to the whole Court, or a quorum of 
nine Judges, to be assembled by: the 
Lord President, to restore the present 
mode of attendance by two Ordinaries 
in one week, in case it shall at any fu- 
ture time be judged expedient. A 
draught of such mterim report has 
been prepared and laid before the ge- 
neral meeting held at Westminster on 
the sixth current, and is still under 
the consideration of the Commission- 
ers, It contains the reasons upon 
which the meeting of the eighteenth 
of March grounded their resolutions, 
as well on the state of judicial forms 
in the Court of Session, as on the in- 
Couvenience supposed to arise from 
the present system of acting by dou- 
ble Ordinaries, and, if approved of by 
a general meeting of the Commission 
ers, will exhaust the subject referred 
to the first committee. 

‘The second committee, consisting 
of the Lord Chief Baron, the Lord 
Advocate, the Solicitor-General, Mr 
Warrender deputy-keeper of the Sig- 
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net, with Sir Ilay Campbell Vice- 
Preses, were appointed to examine and 
report upon the fees, perquisites, and 
emoluments due to the present oflicers 
of the Court, and practitioners before 
the Court of Session (the Faculty of 
Advocates excepted) the mode ot ex- 
tracting decrees, or other proceedings, 
the alterations or amendments which 
might be introduced with advantage 
in these particulars, and the proper 
compensations to such individuals as 
might be found entitled to make 
claims on account of their perquisites 
and dues being altered or abolished, 
with power to call upon all parties 
concerned for returns, containing the 
information necessary to form a judy- 
ment on these various particulars, ‘lo 
this committee were afterwards ad- 
ded, the Dean of Faculty and Mr 
Robert Syme, in room of the Lord 
Advocate and Mr Solicitor, who were 
called to attend their duty in Parlia- 
ment. 

The second committee, at their 
first meeting, on the 10th of Decem- 
ber 1808, with a view to collect the 
information necessary to execute the 
charge entrusted to them, directed 
that the Principal and Deputy Clerks 
of Session, and Extractors, should be 
called upon for an aggregate account 
or abstract of their fees, for the last 
three years, shewing the average a- 
mount thereof for that period, and 
classing the same. under the different 
heads whence they arose, together 
with statement of the authorities un- 
der which they were levied. 

The Principal Clerks were also di- 
rected to furnish the form or schedule 
of an abridged extract or exemplifica- 
tion of a judgment of Court, modified 
according to the spirit of the judica- 
ture act; and two Principal and two 
Deputy Clerks of Session were a)- 
pointed’to attend the Committee, to 
give such explanations as might be re- 
quired. 

The following persons and bodies 


have been also called upon for intor- 
yaa 
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mation :—The Assistants of the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Clerks of «Session, and 
the Collectors of Clerks’ Dues; the 
Keeper of the Minute Book, Keepers 
of Inner and Ouier-House liolls, and 
Auditor of Court 5 the Principal and 
Deputy Clerks of the Halls; the 
Keeper of the Signet, or his Deputy, 
as representing the Clerks to the Sig- 
net; the Preses of the Society of In- 
corporated Agents or Solicitors before 
the Court, the Preses ot the Society 
of Unincorporated Agents, and the 
Preses of the Body ot Lawyers’ First 
Clerks, which tour bodies comprehend 
all the persons entitled to act as a- 
gents before the Court of Session. — 
‘Lhe information was required as to 
the rate of fees and the authority as- 
certaining them, but not as to the a- 
verage amount tor three years, which 
it was neither necessary nor perhaps 
possible to ascertain ; the average a- 
mount of receipts for three years were 
required from the macers, house-keep- 
ers, and door-keepers of the Court of 
Session. 

After information upon these sub- 
jects had been received, the commit- 
tee proceeded to consider the most 
important and most urgent question 
before them, the present form of ex- 
tracts, the alteration of which is point- 
ed out as a principal object of the 
Commission. On this important sub- 
ject, after considering a very long re- 
turn by the Clerks of Session, with 
annexed abstracts, the committce, on 
the Ist of March 1809, agreed to 
make an interim report to the Com- 
missioners, to the following effect :— 
First, That the present form of ex- 
tract, including the written pleadings 
in the cause, be, in future, abolished, 
without prejudice to the Clerks of 
Session giving extracts or certified co- 
pies of all or any part of the proceed- 
ings, to any party requiring the same, 
at his own expense. Secondly, That 
the form or extract, in future, shall, 
in ordinary causes, originating in the 
Outer House, contain only, first, The 


4gt 
summons by which the party is cal- 
led into Court, and which ought to 
contain the plea of the pursuer or 
plaintiff; second, ‘The imventory of 
Writings produced ; third, ‘The defen- 
ces, containing the plea of the defen- 
der; fourth, Ihe answer to these de- 
fences, where such is allowed ; fifth, 
The condescendence or specification 
of facts required by the Judge from 
either party, with the other party’s 
answer ; sixth, ‘he various interlocu- 
ters of Court, in regular dates 5 last- 
ly, ‘The final judgment, arranged in 
form of what is technically called the 
Grand Decerniture. And the Com- 
mittee expressed their opinion, ‘That 
nothing else should, on any pretext, 
be included in an extract, unless up- 
on the proper charge of the person re- 
quiring insertion thereof. No report 
has, however, been made by this com- 
mittee to any general meeting, because 
the following important subjects, al- 
though often and carefully considered, 
have not yet received their final de- 
termination. 

In the first place: It appears from 
the report of the various parties con- 
cerned, supported by the various evi- 
dence referred to, that a very large 
annual sum will be necessary to in- 
demnify the Principal and Deputy 
Clerks of Session and Extractors, for 
the loss of income which they must 
necessarily sustain by the abolition of 
the present mode of extracting de- 
crees, which is, in fact, their princi- 
pal source of income. It is difficult 
to say how such a sum is to be raised, 
even supposing (if the appointments 
of the clerks should be thought exor- 
bitant) that the full indemnification 
shall be restricted to the lives of the 
present incumbents, as it seems hard 
and unjust that a charge hitherto de- 
frayed at the expense of the litigants 
themselves, should be entirely thrown 
upon the public at large. ‘The com- 
mittee were, therefore, desirous to ex- 
amine the merits of several plans pro- 
posed for defraying these indemnifica- 
lions, 
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tions, either by substitution of Bthet 
dues of Court ,or by a general tax up- 
on litigation. , And this being a mat- 
ter of no small delicacy and impor- 
tance, they, did not cousider, that their 
duty would be fully. discharged .until 
they should be: enabled to report 
thereon, as well as upon the proposed 
alteration in the form of, absiracts.— 
‘Lhe reports of the other otlicers of 
Court, &c. .althqugh af subordinate 
importance, must also receive sexious 
consideration. before: the committee 
can be considered as having acquitted 


“theinselves of the business intrusted to 


them, But, ds the information has 
been obtained, there gan be no 
sloubt that they will speedily be able 
to make an ample report to the Com- 
missioners upon this, as well as. other 
points, 

The third ¢ommittee, consisting of 
the Lord Justice Clerk, Baron Nor- 
ton, the Hon, Henry, Erskine, and 
Adam Rolland, Esq. Advecates, to- 
gether with the Vice-Preses Sir Hay 
Campbell, were directed to report up- 
on the form of proceedure, aud fees ex- 
ygtble in the trial of civil questions be, 
fore the Circuit Courts of Justiciary, 
and in, the, Compipsary, Admiralty, 
Sherith, Burgh, .and Baron Courts, 
and other courts, of inferior juriscic- 
tion in Seotland.: This committee, 
having met on the 15th of December 
18Os, did, with a view io obtain the 
necessary, documents to. ground, theiz 
report, direct, the Clerk, af, Commis- 
sion to.¢all upon, first, the Sherifl-De- 
pute of the shire of Mid-Lothian, re- 
quiring. him to call a meeting of the 
Sherids of Scotland, and procure are. 
port on the general nature of the pro- 
ceedings in Sherif{ Courts presently in 
use, with any alterations gr improve- 
which their experience aight 
enalde them.to recommend ; second- 
ly, on, the. Commisgaries Edin- 
burgh, ; thirdly, on the Judge.of the 
Tligh Court of Admiralty, both to the 
effect, Each Circuit Clerk of 
gach Sherif Clerk, the. 
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‘Clerk of each Commissariat, the Clesk 
of each Royal Burgh, have atso been 
qured-to give-ina return of the annual 
amount of fees, perquisites, and emo- 
luments received by them, their 
puties and Substitutes, arising fiom 
litigation before respective courts, 
separated into‘the heads under which 
they arise, and shewing by whom, and 
uader what authority they are levied 
and received. 

‘The committee did not think it ne- 
cessary to cali-wpon the clerks, or c- 
ven the judges-ot these subordinate 
Courts, to make any report en thei 
forms, being satisfied that the report 
of the Shertits would be so full and 
satisfactory us to enable the commtt- 
tee to form a general ,estimate of ihe 
state-of -all inferior: jurisdictions, and 
to suggest any improvements necessary 
in their form of procedure, ‘The per- 
sais thus called upon for information 
are considerably ‘wpwards of an hun- 
dred, and returns have becn made by 
many of them to the clerk but fron 
Gistance, indisposition, and a variely 
of other causes, several of them have 
not returned any informaiion, and some 
returns which have been received are, 
in various respects, imperfect, and re- 
explanation. 

When all the information required 
shall. have beem obtained, 1 will be 
still necessary to arrange, methoclse, 
and make an abstract of is import, sv 
as to render it subservient to the pro- 
posed purpose. of re formation. 
third committee has therefore been 
able, as yet, io proceed no farther 1 
discharge of their duty, than by tah- 
ing the necessary steps to obtain the 
information they required, by urging 
weturns from the persens who have not 
yet made any, and explanations of that 
which they have received. 

‘The separate branches of the duty 
of Commissioners, delegated tv the 
three committees, being, first, the re- 
‘pulations of the forms of process be- 
fore the Court of , Session 3 secondly, 
the abolition of extracted decrees and 

segu- 
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regulation of fees in the said Court, 
tovether with the clatins of mdemnili- 
cation which may thirdly, the 
Tes ion of furms aind fees b efore 
the other civ! courts ol See i] id, 
‘The Commissioners apprehend, that 
these branches do, with the question 
respecitng introduction ef inal by 
jury ia civil: eases, comprehend ihe 
whole business to them un- 
der Ure royal warrant. 

The detul already given, shews, 
that their report on one of the most 
important gbjects of the Commission- 
ers (the forms of court) Js almost rea- 
dy to be laid before Majesty 5 anc 
that, m the of the other 
pou such progress has been made 
they have been able to attain, consl- 
dering the extensive and complicated 
held of inquiry which those, objects 
presented, and the important points, 
both as to public policy and indivi- 
dual rights, which they necessarily in- 
volved. ‘the Commissioners have 
held eleven general _tncetings, nine 
in Scotland and two in London; the 
ihree commiitees have held various se- 
paraie meetings, aud much business has 
been done, less formally, under the 
supertitendence of individual members 
oi the commission. 

Several of the Comnussioners are 
iges of the Supreme Courts, ethers 
professional men, whose avocaiions 
are both numerous and important.— 
During the sitting of the courts, more 
name vous Meetings could scarcely have 
been held ; but “hi id this been possi- 
ble, it wocld not have forwarded the 
Purpose of the commission, since no 
useful general deliberation could have 
taven place, until the reports were ob- 
tained from the persons of whow in- 
formation has been demanded. Much 
of this could not be furnished without 
great labour and. research. ‘The re- 
port of the Principal Clerks of Session 
‘san example of the extent of the vo- 
Juminous investigations commenced 


and carried on under the commission. 
Indeed the terims of the warrant un- 
det ihe statnte are so broad, as to 
comprehend, a complete sevisal of the 
whole jdic tal procedure in Scotland, 
as ‘itss, by local custom, thro? 
very inierior courts and j ju- 
risdictions, toyetuer with the regula- 
tion of -tle’dees exacted by the nume- 
rous. oftice-ber¥ers ‘in euch of those 
courts, and at investigation of the 
multiplied. and complicated forms of 
the Supreme Court itself, whose regu- 


lations alone filla printed volume ot 


three hundred ‘pages. warrant 
points Lkewlse to the abolition ef the 
mode hitherto observed of recompen- 
s sing the clerks of court, with the nu- 
niruus, dependents and retainérs in 
tlici service, and to the subsuijution 
of some-other fund, which shall.be as 
little burdensome as possible tg the 
public, while it afiords indemaridication 
to the persons in possession. | “Lhe! war- 
rant also requires a very difheult and 
important duty, in directing the con- 
sideration of wiroduction of the-trial 
by jury ia civel cases, ter which; if it 
shoud be judged advisalae to: adopt 
ithe measure, ii will be necessary to 
contrive a machinery of legal form, 
which cannot easily be emgratted up- 
on the law of Scotland, witheut much 
and. mature considerations: Com- 
wiissioners, ina neatter of:such great 
delicacy and importance, havetthought 
themselves bound proeved towith 


the utmost caution in forming'ant opi- 


nion to be reported to His Majesty, 
on the propricty of making this great 
alteration on the law of Scotland, the 
extent to which the alteration may be 

carried, and the means. by — it 
may be effected. 

Subscribed, th dhediewce to an or 
der of a general meeting of Com- 
missioners, held on the Oth day 
of May 1809, by 

Scott, 
Clerk to the Commission. 


Alécount 
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Account of the Russtan Military Establishment. 
From Etat de Empire de Russie, par B. Leroy de Flagis, (Paris 18>.) 


Number of men. 


324 of the Staff, 
219,811 of Infantry,.... 


Expences iu roubles, 
290,476 
5,524,340 


51,750 of Cavalry, eee eee 2,265,596 


62,423 of oeeereere 
295,764 of Cossacs, Calmucks, &c. 2... 


184,608 
184,608 


250 Fortresses, their support,... 1,500,000 


629,842 


Here is a military establishment 


really formidable, yet scarcely sufh- 
cient for Russia, if she were seriously 
attacked on different sides, or if she 
should wish to act offensively a- 
gainst any one of the great powers of 
Europe. Of the 219,000, who com- 


pose her real force, supposing the 


corps complete, we must retrench 
65,000 employed in the interior, in 
forming garrisons, or in other servi- 
ces which cannot be neglected. ‘This 
force of 219,000 is thus reduced to 
154,000 and of these we must deduct 
still a fifth for those who do not fight, 
surgeons, musicians, and persons at- 
tached to chapels, to boards, to di- 
verse trades, and to the baggage of 
each regiment, 

Her torce in cavalry is more real ; 
it consists of 51,730 men, to which 
we may add, the two new companies 
of horse guards, who consist of 60 
men each. Thus the regular army 
consists of 205,850 men. 

‘Phe Ukraine, it is true, supplies them 
besides with a provincial militia of 
29,000 infantry, and the Dutchy of 
Smolensko supplies 32,000 Hussars, 
the remains of the ancient Pospolite 
of this part of Poland ; this forms a- 
noth<r army of 62,423 men. But 
this army, without uniform and with- 
out pay, composed in the Ukraine, of 
persons attached to the lands which 
they enjoy freely, with the mere obli- 
gation of defending the country in 


case of invasion, and in the duchy 


10,249,628 

of Smolensko, composed of peasanis 
and the servants of Polish gentlemen, 
is not an army which can be made to 
act far beyond the limits of the coun- 
try which furnishes it, and in which 
it is, besides, occupied in the service 
performed elsewhere by garrison troops. 
It may be good for defence, but yields 
not above 12 or 15,000 hussars to 
employ abroad. 

The Cossacs, the Calmucks, the 
Bashkirs, and other such hordes of 
‘Tartars, are more formidable, since 
the number of light troops which 
Russia can draw from them is estima- 
ted at 295,754. ‘This may, strictly 
speaking, be the number of Cossacs, 
Calmucks, and others, who are ma 
condition to serve ; but it never was, 
and never could be, the number em- 
ployed. In peace they have neither 
uniform nor pay ; but to make use of 
them in time of war, it would be ne- 
cessary to support them while they 
could not live by plunder ; a burden 
which the finances of Russia could 
not sustain. Accordingly this force, 
has never hitherto been raised above 
60,000 men. ; 

It is with fortifications as with 
troops ; they are good when they an- 
swer the purpose they are intended for. 
Suppose, in Flanders or on the Rhine, 
the best fortified places of Russia, they 
would signify nothing ; because It 15 
easy, though expensive, to transport 
into a fine country whatever 1s neces- 


sary to form a siege ; and because Vi 
this 
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this part of Europe the attack of 

strong places is entrusted to engin- 

cers. 
On the side of Sweden and Prussia, 


may indeed see herself attacked 


by the arts of Europe; but if we at- 
tend to the difficulty of transporting 
artillery for a siege through the pro- 
vinces that must be traversed, we 
shall see that an obstacle of three 
weeks elsewhere, becomes here one of 
three months, and that during this 
time the climate, making war in fa- 
vour of the natives, soon brings them 
resources. 

On the side of the Tartars, of the 
Circassians, of the Bashkirs, of the 
Kirguises, and of other half savage 
people, who surround Russia armed 
and on horseback, a great number of 
forts are necessary; but, in return, 
itis enough that these foris should be 
barracks palisaded with any sort of 
hillock of earth to serve as a battery. 
It is true that a bomb only is neces- 
sary to set on fire those great barracks, 
but they are raised against people who 
have no bombs; they fulfil their pur- 
pose. 

However indifferent these fortifica- 
tions may be, yet as, besides the 50 
strong places which are known to be 
in Russia, there are more than 2OOforts, 
fortlets, redoubts, or entrenched posts, 
the reader will be surprised tosee only 
775,950 rubles (about 15.5,000/.) em- 
ployed in their maintenance. ‘This e- 
conomy seems stupendous, and to ad- 
imitit, we must recollect there are + 
companies of 100 men devoted sye- 
cially and continually to the repara- 
tion of the fortresses of the empire. 
Uhe watevials in wood and brick cost- 
ing nothing, one would suppose that 
the fortifications of Russia should be 
always in the best condition ; yet this 
isnot the case; because it is not in 
the disposition of the Nussians to take 
Coustant care of any sthiag ; or be- 
Cause people in office find their ac- 
count better in building new fortifica- 
‘tons than in repairing the old, 


Procedure in Russtan Courts of Jus- 
tice. : 


(From the same.) 


UR * Russian tribunals sleep more 
at their ease, and are not so nu- 
merous as yours. J\ president, one 
or two counsellors, and an assessor, 
form the judges, and, with one or twe 
secretarics, compose all our tribunals. 
These five or six personages assemble 
on fixed days, between ten and eleven 
in the morning. ‘Lhe judges sit round 
a table covered with green cloth, the 
president at the head, in an elbow 
chair ; the two counsellors at the side, 
with the assessors, on chairs; the 
secretaries, at one or two tables, in a 
corner of the room, An old soldier, 
armed with a stalt, guards the door, 
which is besieged by the crowd of 
clients, or advocates, not seeking to 
enter, for it is not allowed to every 
one to penetrate into this sanctuary 5 
but, by a million of the lowest bows, 
to attract the eve of the divinities, 
whenever the doors are half opened ; 
which often happens, because the as- 
semblage is made in a room, where 
scribes in rags, and covered with ver- 
min, seated on trembling benches, a- 
round trembling tables, deliver the 
oracles of ‘Themis, or forge her instru- 
ments. 

‘Thus, when one of our magistrates 
has need of any instrument or assist- 
ance, he calls to the old soldier, who, 
on receiving orders, goes to seek the 
scribe, or to get from him what is 
wanted. Sometimes a secretary comes 
in person to enquire what the council 
wishes ; then he receives, as he passes, 
the homage of the assembly ; he claps 
the shoulder of one, he kisses another, 
he embraces a third. Some, on the 
contrary, he brushes by, others he pre- 

tends 


* The writer is a resident in Russia. 
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tends not do ase, he spitaan ithe tree 
of him who complains, de returns m- 
to the sanctuary, then comes out and 
repeats the same parte > 

said that Peter when 
to dic, 1 
to est. 


about 
rest he hed not been 
hiish fotms af 
in his states.» idea, 
and if they had becu liste: aed to, 
Tope would at this moment have beca 
treated mv the “Vurkish ‘style, ai 
convinced of the extravdganee of this 
to adopt at 
ready, mut hr 4s possi le 
have 
dv fashioned to ertn ces We 


hica 


bye. 


our shiv, 

custonis ot 
ale WCe 
customed, times, to present 
selves before in pon er, anty wry 
ow head bent, and eur h. finds 
is only introducing some blows wiih a 
cane Histead of wittiug and believe, 
if Peter had dived, he would ‘have 
made this reform, It was, doubttess, 
to supply tis place, that this prince, on 
his denth-bed, paeved the edict, which 
fixes the time daring which process 
is to be begun and "ended, at eleven 
days. -I do not believe dat. Gind e the 
death of Peters his will has been fol- 
lowed eleven times. 
It vou are surprised at the little 
of this edict, admirable in 
speculation and in books, you will 
cease to be so when you kKrrow the 
forms of procedure used in the ¢oiin- 
tries for whic!yit was made. Suppose 
that [have a just law-surt, that I wist, 
for instance, to re cover my prope erty 
out of the Hands of 
to k cop it, 
the odicus'and-dispusting view of law 
Proceedings, to rescue tyself “from 
the insolence of ‘thase judges, T ‘take 
an advocate, who should allies be 


a man 10 wishes 


cailed a solicitor. L engage to pay 
six per cent. of the sum which T sue 


and he 


for; I give him my papers, 
lt my party is 


Presenis a petition. 


‘worthy for my 
gives less than 1, he is conde mned, 2 and 


In order to spare myself 


‘begins to dbubt tts ‘own ‘cont’ 
Or that another tribunal Claims 


no urterted of the step I tren, 
and has none, tie peuuion i, 
commouty received, and sine days al. 

ler, to whiea Laddresed 
Invecil, fixes a Gay for my man, and 
cles to appear. 

intormed of the 


SCCULION af 
‘ 


pariy 


g 


SCERS 


SO an Ones duty 
his alba supposed Hot Sv Us 
mines My adversary pays ha a@dvanc 
to his advocate, SIX per cent. of 


which be wisnes «to keep. 
“iS SIX per cent would 


very little aa 
tal, the advocate niales hus hit ne Une 


com) of the 

that he mast throw 

solacthine 
oO i 


derstand, 
diy td the 

tance of the Cause and the divuity 

judge, or of the secrelary, or of those 
proiceted by both, orrot all er- 
sons. Gy 
my afair 
beyond 


olfermes thus disirivuted, 
and never gels 
the first citation 5 yet turee 
afte necessary before prodess ‘cat bt 
entered upon. My auvocate, who 
knows by experience bow 
cliation is tu be brought about, coun 
and intotnis that it 1s my tar 


to give, represents eloquently that i 


Is retarded, 


’ 
tne second 


is the custom, ‘and that we must sa- 
crifice something not to lose the whole 
by sleeping over our rieht. Well, 
give, and the second citativa ts made. 


Then b egins, between my ndvers.- 


ry and me, a combat of generosity, 


which turns all to the beinetit ef these 
arty 


mere than do 
Atlast, tier ¢eve- 
“nd! 
pilrse, ‘| am 


if I do not give 
not obtain justice. 
ral months of hurry 
after having exhaust 

guile surprised to hear that the Ari 
nal w hich has -received my comp! amts 


*) nce, 


ae 


Here then am pleading be ‘ort 
bunal which? willsnét judge me, o 
vaiting the en de ofa plea betwe cn iwo 
tibunals, who Wisk to ie rind 
are quarreling about my spoils, his 
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odd accident, which is yet very com- 
mon, happens because a man here de- 
pends always on one tribunal by his 
class, and often on another by his ac- 
tions ; that the distribution of classes 
and subjects is not clearly made, and 
that the Kind of night of commuitéimus 
which every individual enjoys, 1s nei- 
ther fixed nor understood. 

My process, however, is not yet be- 
gun. Suppose it begun ; my advocate 
makes my papers be transcribed or 
translated 5 the advocate who opposes 
me does the same: if there is any 
‘hing to add, they write, and write a- 
gain: both give their writings to one 
of the secretaries, who, after reading, 
makes his report in writing to the 
judges, who give sentence also in 
writing. But the decision of a pro- 
cess, however important, is never pub- 
lic ; the decree which terminates it, Is 
thought to exist only for the persons 
interested ; no other is supposed to 
have any concern with it. 

All is not lost, however, when we 
are condemned in one tribunal; we 
can appeal to that department of the 
senate on which this tribunal depends. 
Ketween this court and the former, 
however, there is no difference, except 
that the senators being great lords, 
the secretaries more important gen- 
tlemen, and the scribes less ragged, 
we must employ more bows, more hu- 
mility, more patience, and richer offer- 
ings. Here end the hopes of inno- 
After the condemnation of 
the senate, nothing remains but an ap- 
peal to the prince ; but Peter I. at- 
tached such hard conditions to this re- 
source, that it is in a manner prohibit- 
ed, by the punishment of death pro- 
nounced against any one who should 


wrongfully appeal from a decision of 
ihe senate. 


cence. 
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‘_* ERE have been several meetings 

itately, both in Edinburgh and 

London, of the Proprietors of Land, 
Ju 189). 
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and ‘Trustees tor High Roads in those 
counties of Scotland through which 
the Royal Mail Coaches travel, with 
the view of obtaining a repeal of the 
exemption enjoyed by those coaches 
from paymentot toll. In a statement 
published by those Gentlemen, it is 
observed, that ‘it is not from a view 
of the aggregate loss, that the extent 
of the evil is to be estimated. ‘he 
great weight of those carriages, and 
the velocity with which they travel, in- 
jure the roads to an extent which the 
toll chargeable for them, though paid, 
would net compensate. A mail coach, 
with its passengers and other loading, 
will weigh two tons, and it must travel 
from eight to nine miles in the hour, 
whereby the road suffers infinitely more 
than by the slow steady pace of a cart 
or way gon of the same burden.” 

Next follows an estimate of the loss 
sustained by the exemption from toll, 
and also the weight of the mail 
coaches.— 


“* Mode in which the Loss affects the 
Counties through which the Mails 
pass. 


1 Edinburgh,. ... . L.655 14 6 
2 Haddington, ..... 191 126 
Berwick,. ...... 146 OO 
& 00s « 228 160 
5 Roxburgh & Dumfries, 511 O O 
6 Dumfries alone,. . .. 7 
7 Kirkcudbright, .... 584 OO 
8 Wigton, ...... . 565 OO 
9 Peebles,. ...... 198 17 4 
10 Liniithgow,...... 243 68 
Lanark, 547 100 
12 Renfrew, ......-.- 817 16 0 
13 Ayr, .. - 346 15 0 
14 Dumbarton, . 10 O¢ 
15 Stirling,.... - 00 
17 Kinross,. 10:0 
18 182100 
19 Forfar, ....--+-+- 666 26 
20 Kincardine, “19 OO 
21 Aberdeenmno Bar on 
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¢ Extract from the Examination of 
Mr ‘Vhomas Hasker, Superintend- 
ant of Mail Coaches, before a Com- 
mittee ot the House of Commons, 
in 1808, 
Weight of Mail Coaches. Cwt. 
1 The Coach itself, ....... 18 
The Mail, . 8 
$ The 4 
4 The Passengers at 12 Stones 
each, Cwt. 
2 more Outside in the Coun- 


5 The Coachman and Guard, 
Average weight of the Coach and 
After shewing in a most satisfac- 
tory manner that Government, so far 
from requiring any assistance of the 
kind, have greatly improved the re- 
venue by the establishment of Mail 
Coaches, — the statement then pro- 
ceeds: ** Have then the contractors 
suffered by those bargains, which have 
been so favourable to the public? ‘The 
answer is undeniable, that they have 
not. Whatever differenee may. have 
at first existed, it is notorious, that now 
to obtain the contract for a mail coach, 
even for a single stage, is the first 
wish of every post-master ; there are 
even in Scotland many instances of 
the lessees, or proprietors of well. fre- 
quented inns, retiving from business, 
and retaining the mail; and when 
they transfer their contract, it is for a 
handsome premium. The seeming 
smallness of the Government allow- 
ance is compensated by the preference 
given to the mail coach for passen- 
gers, luggage, parcels, &c. none of 
Which are regulated or restrained by 
a statute, and but partially even by 
the post-oftiee, who, besides four in- 
side passengers, have, out of London, 
contessediy tolerated four outside pas- 
sengers, and for luggage, &c. there 
is no limitation, Wath these advan- 
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tages the mail contractors are enabled 
to keep down all competition, and 
to make fortunes.” 

The Keport thus concludes :— 

“* By Mr Palmer’s plan of Mail 
Coaches, the commercial interest have 
attained dispatch and security to their 
coraespondence Government have 
more than doubled their old revenue ; 
the contractors have made fortunes 
by the conveyance; and the trustees 
for the roads have lost a large propor- 
tion of their tolls, and are in many 
instances reduced to a state of bank- 
ruptcy. For this they have got no 
equivalent, unless it shall be said, that 
in common with the merchants, they 
have obtained dispatch to their cor- 
respondence. But what advantage is 
this to a plain country gentleman ?— 
He gets few letters, and it is of very 
little moment to him whether they are 
hurried forward at the rate of eight 
miles an hour by the mail coach, or 
come at the more leisurely pace of the 
old saddled horse. ‘he main objects 
with the trustees are, to afford good 
roads to all species of travellers, and 
to keep their families free from loss, 
hy redeeming from the revenue of 
these roads the money they have ad- 
vanced, and the engagements they 
have personally come under for mak- 
ing them; but they cannot keep 
faith with the public, or do justice to 
their own families, unless they obtain 
redress from the innovation intredaced 
by the establishment of mail coaches.” 
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“ Animum szepe indicat wultus.’ 


To the Editor. 

SIR, 
HysioGNomy is a subject which, 
in every age, has engaged the at- 
tention of speculative men, and it will 
continue to be the source from which 
we derive our first opinions of charac- 
ter, while the expression of the coun- 
tenance is supposed to harmonize with 


the feclings of the mind. 7 
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‘The investigation of the various 
motions of the muscles of the face, as 
they appear to be affected by, or asso- 
ciated with the passions of the mind, 
seems to be the line of analysis most 
likely to lead to the discovery of the 
laws which regulate this extensive 
sympathy. But though it be true, 
that several emotions of the mind are 
pretty uniformly followed by corres- 
ponding actions of the muscles of the 
face; yet it should be recollected, 
that nothing is more flexible than the 
human countenance, and it is frequent- 
ly dithcult, if not impossible, to discri- 
minate between the genuine suggest- 
ions of passion, and the diversified ef- 
tects of habit or of imitation. 

Although, therefore, it becomes a 
principal branch of this inquiry to en- 
deavour to ascertain the nature of 
the motions of those “ muscles which 
give form and character” to the hu- 
man face, yet I am disposed to think, 
that in our physiognomical researches, 
we do not sufficiently attend to the 
more primary and permanent difler- 
ences im those parts of the face 
which are but little affected by mus- 
cular motion, and which, from the 
uniformity of their arrangement, must 
be considered as modifying, in. an emi- 
nent degree, the configuration and ex- 
pression ot the whole countenance. — 
hus, it is a fact weli ascertained, 
that the median line of the face, or a 
line passing through the centre of the 
torehead and the chin, would not, in 
almost? a single instance, pass thro’ 
the centre of the nose; or, in other 
words, there is hardly one individual 
who has his nose exactly in the mid- 
«ile of his face, but placed on one side 
or other of this median line. So 
tar am supported by anatomical 
tacts, but what I wish chiefly to state 
is, that, according to my observation, 
four fifths of mankind have the a- 
pex of the nose on the right side of 
this line, and that those individuals 
who have it on the left side, are less 
amiable in their yeneral character than 


the others, and are peculiarly prone 
to the emotions of anger, and to sen- 
sual indulgence. I admit only of one 
exception to this general principle,and 


it is in the case ot the “ little turned- 


up nose” of Roxalana, whose fascina- 
tions overset Soliman IL. *, and shewed 
the werld what a nose could atchieve. 
In the female face a curling up of the 
nose with a slight twist to the left is 
sometimes accompanied with great 
acuteness, and a lively and mirth- 
ful turn of mind. 

Could the truth of my proposi¥on 
be once fairly established, it would 
lead to the most important consequen- 
ces, and superede the necesity of that 
knowledge of character by experience 
which we find it so very dilhcult to 
acquire. 


7. 


ANALECTA. 
** Pearls, Stones, and Gems, of every kind.” 


the orator of By- 
; zantium, as Leon his fellow- 
citizen relates, was remarkably cor- 
pulent. When a tumult had once a- 
risen among the people, in an oration 
in which he endeavoured to persuade 
them to peace and reconciliation, he 
expressed himself thus:—* You see, 
my fellow citizens, of what a size 1 
am, but my wile is still larger than 
myself. Yet when we are on good 
terms ‘he commovest bed will hold us. 
When we disagree, the whole house is 
not large enough to contaim us.” 
Athenaus. 
2, Myrmecides wrought out of ivory 
a chariot with four wheels, and as 
many horses, in so little room, that a 
little tly could cover them all with her 
wings. ‘he same man made a ship, 
with all the tackling to it, no bigger 
than 


* Marmontel’s Ta'es. 
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- goon find it used in 


than that a small bee might hide it 
her wings. Pliny. 


_. $. Thespis, the Athenian poet, be- 
ing checked by Solon for acting in a 
a he therein lied openly 

the face of all the city, excused him- 
self, because it was but in jest. To 
whom Solon replied, “ If we com- 
mend or allow lying in sport, we shall 


all our bargains and deali 
Plutarch. 
4. Memory. A young man of Cor- 
sica, student in civil law at Pudaa, 
could repeat $6,000 Latin, Greek, or 
barbarous words, significant or non- 
significant, upon once hearing, without 
any hesitation, in whatever order a 
Person pleased. Muretus. 


5. Exhibition. Zeuxis having pain- 
ted a picture of Helen, obtained a 
great sum of money by his perform- 
ance. No one was iscuously, and 
for nothing, admitted to the sight ofit, 
but was first obliged to pay a piece of 
money, and was then suffered to view 
it. As therefore the painter had a 
pecuniary tion for his picture, 
the Greeks of that period gave it the 
name of Venusthe Harlot. 4. 


6. Dedication. Weiss dedicates his 
“ Principes Philesophiques” in the 
following way: “ A Mr ***. Si 
je connoissois un plus digne homme 
que vous, c'est & lui A qui je présente- 
rois eet hommage.”. * 

7. Education. A celebrated eastern 
philosopher begins his first dissertation 
with the following period : The per- 
fect education of a great man consists 
in thrge points : in cultivating and 
improving his understanding, in assist- 
ng and reforming his countrymen, 
and in procuring to himself the chief 
ela a fixed and unalterable habit 

Virtue.” 


Sir W. Jones. 
* Vide Scots Mag. vol. 70. p. 
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earnest, in i 
9 


nelle being one day asked by a lord in 
waiting, at Versailles, what difference 
there was between a clock and 2 wo- 


woman ‘to make us forget them.” 

10, Gratitude is the memory of the 
14.) Have you been in love? A 
country man having lost his ass, 
came to the Muezin or crier, desiring 
to give notice, at the door of the 
mosque. He did so three several fes- 
tivals; but no news being heard of 
the animal, the owner urged him to 
continue hisformer proclamation, with 
the promise of a fat pig to the finder 
ef the ass. . Lhe Muezin was a wag, 
and, tired with the fellow’s importuni- 
ty, one day when worship was ended, 
and the flocked from the 
mosque, he made this proclamation: — 
If there be any man here amongs, 
you, who will come forth,andsolemn- 
ly profess he was never in love, he 
shall have a fat pig.” An ungainly 
looking fellow, who stood ‘leaning on 
his stalf bawled out, that he could 
safely take his oath, he was the per- 
son who had never been in love. 
Whereupon the Muezin taking him 
by the sleeve, presents him to the 
countryman, saying, “ Here, friend, I 
have found your ass, the pig is mine.” 

12. Miser. 

6“ Hang her! a thoughtless, wasteful, 

scatters corn where’er she goes,’ ’ 


‘ 8. Active gratitude. Wentworth 
man more distingui by his genius 
than by his illustrious birth, baviag 
been attacked in the night by three 
ruffians, who designed to assassinate 
him, was generously defended by an _ 
officer who chanced to pass by. Ros- 
common, full of gratitude for his brave 
defender, divested himselfimmediately 
favour of him of his post of captain 
: the guards to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 
9. clock and a woman. Fonte- 
man, instantly replied,—“ A clock 
serves to point out the hours, and a 
| : | 


Quoth Hassan, angry at his mule, — 

That dropt a dinner to the crows, 

Ebn Abrumi. 

13. Heretic. Whitgift, afterwards 

Archbishop of Canterbury, staid with 

an aunt when at school. He refused 
itseems to accompany her to Mass. 
She imputed all her losses and misfor- 
tunes to the harbouring of such an he- 
retic within her doors; and for a 
farewell told him, that she thought at 
the first she had received a saint into 
her house, but now she saw he was a 
devil. | Sir Geo.. Paul. 
14. Temperance. Plato seeing a 
young spendthrift eating bread and 
water at the door of an inn where he 
had squandered his estate, said to him, 
—“ Young man, if you had dined 
more moderately, you need not have 
supped so poorly.” 

15. Agriculture is much less an art 
than an admirable reunion of many 
very distinguished arts. . Jovellanos. 

16. Grotius, at 8 years old, made 
verses, and performed his public ex- 
ercises in philosophy: before 15 he 
put forth his comment upon Marti- 
anus Capella: at 16 he pleaded cau- 
ses; and at 17 he put forth his com- 
mand upon Aratus. 

17. Philetas of Coos was an excel- 
lent poet and critic in the time of A- 
lexander the Great, but he had a body 
of such exceeding leanness and light- 
ness, that he commonly wore shoes of 
lead, and carried lead about him, lest 
at some time or other he should be 
blown away by the wind. dthenaus. 

18. Who have a right to call them- 
selues Esquires ? —1. All younger 
sons of viscounts and barons: all 
sons of earls, marquises, and dukes. — 
2. Esquires of the king’s body. 3. El- 
dest sans of younger sons of barons, 4. 
squires created by putting a collar 
about their neck, and bestowing on 
them a pair af silver spurs. 5. Persons 
mm superior office; as, serjeants at 
law, justices, mayors, counsellors, bat- 
chelors of divinity, law, or physic. 
high sheriffs, &c. 6. Gentlemen 
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Henry, sere 


gor 


whose, parents have always carried 
coats of arms. 
to break a 


promise he had made, was told by Ca- 
lixtus that he was Pope, and would 
absolve him from his promise. Hen- 
ry answered, /f that the. pope had 
power dispense with him, he did not 
think it fit to break his word. 
(To be continued.) 

The above is intended as the ‘com- 
mencement of a series of miscellaneous 
articies similar to’ that continued in the 
Athetzeum of Dr Aikin, under the 
title of Omiana. Many of the readers 
of the Scots Magazine will, no doubt, 
be willing to contribute from their port- 
fulios. 


Analysis of BuL.eriss, 
General Observatians on Official Re- 
frorts. | 


To the Editor. 


I Know of nothing which more per- 

plexes and confounds ithe good peo- 
Ple of this country than those compo- 
sitions, so widely circulated, and so u- 
niversally read, bearing the title of 
French Bulletins. Various are the o- 
pinions entertained on the subject 
of these extraordinary productions: 
while some set them ahogether at 
nought; and others, eager to prove 
the soundness of their own gloomy 
predictions, swallow every word as af 
ut were an oracle. Neither of these 
are in the right; for though these do- 
cuments arenot wholly authentic, they 
ate far from being wholly fictitious ; 
they are not true, but truth may gen- 
erally be extracted out of them. To 
forward this desirable process, I beg 
leave to subjoin a few observations on 
those particulars in which they may 
generally be depended on, and wice 
versa. 

The truth is, when we consider the 
state of thraldomn in which the French 


press 


§02 


pross is held, it seems rather wonder- 
tul that they should be so correct as 
they are. Considerable pains seem to 
be taken to avoid any error which 
could be obvious to the French peo- 
ple. For this reason, the positions of 
the armies are always coriectly sta- 
ted: nor, in the whole course of 
these communications, do 1 recollect 
a single deviation from this rule.— 
This is the polar star to guide us 
thro’ the maze of military operations. 
With a map before ws, we can always 
see which party has advanced, and 
which retired, or whether they both 
retain their original positions, ‘This 
may not appear indeed in the bulletin 
which gives the battle, but it always 
will in that which immediately suc- 
ceeds. ‘The only case in which it 
fails us, is that of a retreating army, 
which of course, whatever may be the 
result of any actions that may take 
place in the course of its retreat, must 
always have the appearance of being 
beaten, 

When we have granted this to our 
French composers, tt will be ditlicult 
to discover much more, on which any 
dependance can be placed. ‘The sub- 
ject on which they are generally most 
prone to enlarge, is that of the loss 
sustained by their enemies. On this 
subject their invention is pretty co- 
pious, yet there are limits to it. ‘The 
whole army must have some idea 
whether the number of killed and 
wounded, and- still more whether 
that of prisoners be great or small.— 
This idea, however, must be very 
Vague; a few only, and those in the 
confidence ot governtuent, can have 
the means of taking any accurate ac- 
count. So far as I have been able to 
calculate, we shallin general be pretty 
sate, if we take about one half of the 
number stated. Cannon and stand- 
ards seem less easily disguised, as they 
will probably be exhibited to the ar- 
my as trophies, ond accordingly in the 
late battle of the Raab, the slender a- 
mount of these compared to the killed 
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and prisoners, he pays a doubtful and 
imperfect victory. 

[tis also an object of great curiosi- 
ty to Know, in any action, the amount 
of the troops engaged on both sides, 
It is thus that we estimate both the 
abilities of the general and the valour 
of the army. ‘This is a subject, how- 
ever, in which governments, in gene- 
ral, are very little communicative; 
and even where they do break silence, 
their cemmunications can seldom be 
much depended upon. Untortunately 
their interest is quite opposite in difler- 
ent cases 3 according as the estimate 
is made before, or aficr the engage- 
ment. ‘Thus the army of Italy, on 
its first arrival, amounted to 60,000 
men 3 being then reinforced by Lau- 
riston’s division, it was swelled, after 
the battle of the Raab, to 35,000! I 
do not mean to say, however that 
these varsations are confined to the 
Vrench reposts on the contrary, they 
are pretty general. ‘The Russian ar- 
mies, in particular, commonly dwindle 
at least to half the number originally 
announced, 

With regard to the loss sustained 
by the French army, I do not find 
that the writers lie under the least 
restraint of shame or decency. Here 
the temptation to falsify is so power 
ful, as to overcome every scruple.— 
Not only must the people of Trance 
be impressed with the importance and 
facility of the success, but the reluct- 
ant and trembling conscript must be 
encouraged by the apparent smallness 
of the danger. If however the pre- 
tended number bore any uniform pro- 
portion to the real number, we might 
be able, in some degree, to come af 
the truth. But I do not find that 
this is the case. ‘The rule seems to 
be, to take always the smallest number, 
which, from the circumstances of the 
action, can bear the least appearance 
of credibility. In all the accounts of 
engagements with the Spaniards, the 
number is made incredibly small, 


an anxiety to throw contempt on the 
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character of that nation. In the vic- 
torious battle of Friedland, the num- 
ber of killed was made 1200, In the 
battle of the Danube, it was made on- 
ly 1100. Thus it appears that the 
reports on this point vary according 
to convenience or passion, and that 
little, if any, real information, can be 
derived trom them. 

We must observe also, that with 
regard tu the operations of the mind, 
which these productions employ them- 
selves greatly in delineating, a much 
greater latitude is taken than in those 
which come under the cognizance of 
the senses. So far as the most enthu- 
siastic attachment to the great Na- 
poleon is concerned, or the utmost 
contempt and hatred for his enemies, 
the stalement is generally regulated 
by the wishes of the writer, at least 
unless there happens, at the very mo- 
ment, to be overt acts in. direct con- 
tradiction to such a frame of mind. 
While the Spaniards were in arms, 
making the most determined resistance 
to their political regenerator, it could 
not well be pretended that they were 
animated, in any high degree, with 
these laudable sentiments; but no 
sooner was a district over-run, or a 
town forced to surrender, than the 
disposition of the inhabitants under- 
went, as if by magic, the most com- 
nlete change ; all were seized with 
the most boundless love and affection 
tor King Joseph and his illustrious 
brother, Although it could not be 
denied that the Hungarians were 
crowding to the standard of the 
Archduke, yet it was easy to represent 
them, in their minds, as fermenting, 
as retlecting, and even as mostly hos- 
ule to the Austrian cause. Again, 
When the insurrection of the Tyrolese 
seemed to be for a moment subdued, 
we are told that these mountaineers 
were suddenly seized with the most 
violent rage against the Austrians, 
and particularly against Chastellar, 
who had first incited them to rise.— 
nfortunately, however, it happened 


that, a few days after, they were seen, 
with the self-same Chastellar at their 
head, entering Bavaria, and spreading 
terror to the gates of Munich, In 
order also to produce a dramatic ef- 
fect, littie private incidents or speeches 
are. sometimes introduced from the 
fertile bram of the narrator. ‘Thus, 
it is stated that the Tyrolese, in their 
wrath against the said Chastellar, beat 
him with sticks so violently as made 
it expedient for him to betake him- 
self to his bed, where he remained tor 
twodays. Apparently the writer for- 
got to account how, amid the pursuit 
of a victorious enemy, he was allowed 
to lie there quietly, till he was again 
taken into favour. 

In the course of the present war, 
the Austrians have also begun to pub- 
lish bulletins, I cannot help think- 
ing that there is some foundation for 
the ridicule which Buonaparte throws 
upon so servile an imitation of the 
French practice. If, however, the 
original be bad, the imitation mus! 
be acknowledged to be still worse.— 
Of all the circumstances which we 
would wish to hear, it often happens 
that not even one is toldus. If we ob- 
tain some idea of the place near which 
a battle is fought, at least no distinct 
account is given of the situation of the 
two armies; not a hint is dropt of the 
numbers on either side, and most ftre- 
quently we are not favoured even 
with the result. This last indeed 
may sometimes be excused from the 
circumstance of its having been so of- 
ten unfavourable; but I do not find 
that where the contrary is the case 
there is any difference. Even where 
the subsequent events prove them to 
have been victorious, they will not of- 
ten be at the trouble of saying so.— 
It is but justice to observe, however, 
that since the battle of Essling, a new 
series has been begun, which is consi- 
derably improved ; and that a pretty 
tolerable account has been given of 
that, and some subsequent actions. 

Although, however, I cannot ap- 

prove 
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prove of such a servile imitation of the 
French otlicial reports, yet 1 approve 
still less of the British practice of giv- 
imp no reports at all, unless in the 
case of some great battle, or extxaor: 
dinary military operation. ‘These oc- 
cur but rarely: they are rari nantes 
in gurcile vaste; and, m general, we 
are left at the mercy ot the most 
vague and contradictory rumours.— 
From these alone can we know where 
our army is, what it is deing, er like- 
ly to do; which, among a restless, 
frettul, discontented nation like ours, 
wives rise to all kind of evil rumours 
and apprehensions, 

I have already ailuded to the leading 
particulars which 1t would be desir- 
able to see included in an official re- 
port. Besides these, it is very inte- 
resting when any hyht is thrown on 
the rationale of military events, or 
the circumstances which have led to 
their good or bad success. On these 
pomts such publications are usually 
sparmg ; nor can they always be 
Hamed, since such a disclosure might 
be useful to the enemy. Plans of 
battles are very convenient; indeed the 
accounts, without them, are rarely in- 
telligible. But this seems to fail ra- 
ther to the share of the news-writers, 
who seldom choose to take much 
trouble on the occasion. 

Yours, &c. 
Philalethes. 


Biographical Account of the late Dr 

Avip Pitcarrn was the eldest 

son of the gellant Major John 
Pitcairn, of the marines, who was kill- 
ed in the attack upon Bunker’s Hill 
in June 1775, and of Klizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Robert Dalrymple, Esq. of 
Anneneld, in the county of Dumtnes. 
His paternal family was one of the 
most antient in Fifeshire, deriving its 
name from o landed possession called 
Pitcairn, Nisbett, in his Heraldry, 
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says, that he has seen acharter to it dat- 
edin 1417. In the course of time, 
one of the family acquired by marriage 
the estate of lorther, in the same 
county ; efter which the lands of Pit. 
cairn went off with a younger son, from 
whom was descended Dr Archibald 
Pitcairn of Piicagrn, justly famed asa 
Physician, poet, wit, scholar, and ma- 
thematician. Of the elder branch Dr 
David Pitcairn became the represent. 
ative upon the death otf his uncle, the 
well - knewn Dr William Pitcairn, 
who had practised physic for nearly 
half a century, and had been many 
years president of the college of Phy- 
sicians. Dr David Pitcairn was born 
on the Ist of May, 1749, in the house 
of his grandfather, the Rev. David 
Pitcairn, minister of Dysart, in the 
county of Fife. When about nine or 
ten years old, he was sent to the high 
school at Edinburgh, where he remain- 
ed four years; after which he went to 
the University of Glasgow, and pro- 
secuted his studies there till he arrived 
at the age of twenty. At this period 
of his lite he used to spend much of 
his leisure time with the family of the 
Rev. James Baillie, minister of Both- 
well, in the County of Lanark, and 
father of the present Dr Mathew Bail- 
lie, of London, and of the celebrated 
dramatic writer, Miss Joanna Baillie. 
During this intercourse commenced an 
affectionate intimacy between Dr Pit- 
caitn and Dr Baillie; which after- 
wards, as the difference of their years 
hecame less in proportion to their 
whole ages, gradually changed into the 
warmest friendship, that continued ¢- 
ver after. It being now determined 
that he should be a physician, he went 
in 1769 to the university of Edin- 
burgh, and studied medicine there for 
three years, under the immediate di- 
rection of the illustrious Cullen. In 
1772 he went to London, and attend- 
ed the lectures of Dr W. Hunter, and 
Dr G. Fordyce. About the same 
time also, that he might attain an 
English degree in physic, though be 
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vas then nearly 23 years old, he en- 
tered at Ben’et College, Cambridge. 
In 1780, several years before he re- 
ceived his Doctor’s Degree, he was 
elected physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ; and about the same time 
may be placed the commencement of 
his private medical practice. In 1792, 
he was chosen physician to Christ’s 
Hospital ; and in the following year, 
his private practice being now con- 
siderable, he resigned the othee of 
Physician to St Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal His office at Christ’s Hospital 
cemanded but little of his time, and 
was therefore retained by him several 
vears longer. By the death of Dr 
Warren, which took place in June 
1797, Dr Pitcairn was placed at the 
head of his profession in Landon. One 
or two other physicians possibly de- 
rived as much pecuniary emolument 
from the practice of medicine as him- 
self, but certainly no other was so fre- 
quently requested by his brethren to 
afford his aid in cases of dithculty. 
But this prosperous state did not en- 
dure long. In the autumn of the 
same year he fell from his horse, and 
bruised his side. Shortly after, his 
heart began to beat with violence, and 
his attention was more particularly di- 
rected to this symptom, as it had oc- 
curred in one of his brothers, likewise 
m consequence of a fall, whose heart, 
aiter death, was found considerably 
enlarged. He continued, however, to 
follow his profession till February in 
the following year, whea he was at- 
tacked with an hemorrhage from his 
lungs. From this he recovered, after 
some time, so far as to be enabled 
to resume the exercise of his profes- 
sion; but the same disease having re- 
curred in summer, he embarked in 
September for Lisbon. During a stay 
ot more than 18 months in Portugal, 
he had no return of the hemorrhage, 
in Consequence of which he ventured 
to come back to this country in May 
1800. He was still feeble; and his 
heart was still bearing too forcibly ; 
1809, 
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he for some time, therefore, declined 
altogether engaging in medical prac- 
tice. Afterwards, as his health un- 
proved, he began to receive patients 
at his house ; then to meet other phy- 
sicians in consultation at the houses 
of their patients ; and at length, after 
an interval of several years, to under- 
take the entire care of sick persons at 
their own homes ; except during four 
months in the latter part of the year, 
which he spent almost wholly in the 
country. Jn the mean time, however, 
the palpitation of his heart continued ; 
on which account he, for a long time, 
lived very abstemiously, drinking only 
water, and abstaining almost entirely 
from animal food. But, as the beat- 
ing did not increase, and no other 
sign of a diseased heart existed, and 
as he tound a vegetable diet to pro- 
duce in him much flatulence, about a 
year or two before his death he began 
to eat moderately of animal food once 
a day, and to take sometimes after 
dinner a single glass of wine diluted 
with water. Under this change of 
regimen his appearance altered consi- 
derably, and during the last six 
months of his life, he frequently re- 
ceived the congratulations of his 
friends on the improvement which 
his health had undergone. Disregar- 
ding the advice given by one of the 
masters of his art, “ sé plenior aliqutsy 
et spectosior, et coloratior, factus est, 
suspecta habere bona sua debet,” he 
seemed to look upon his increased 
strength as a permanent acquisition, 
and as chiefly valuable from enabling 
him to bear an encrease of profession- 
al labour. In the course of the month 
of March, for instance, he rose several 
times from his bed soon after mid- 
night, and travelled between twenty 
and thirty miles before morning, to 
visit a patient. From these exertions, 
however, he appeared to suffer no im- 
mediate injury. But about the be- 


ginning of April he found he was 


heated by his single glass of wine, 
though diluted largely with — 
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and therefore discontinued it. . On 
the 13th he felt a soreness in his 
throat; but he thought so lightly of 
it, that he continued his protessional 
visits during that and the two follow- 
ing days. In the night of the 15th, 
his throat became worse, in conse- 
quence of which he was copiously 
bled at his own desire, and had a large 
blister applied over his threat ; but the 
irritation occasioned by the latter re- 
medy was so distressing to him, that 
it was removed before its intended ef- 
fect was fully produced. On the 
evening of the 16th Dr Baillie called 
upon him without knowing that he 
was ill; and having heard the history 
of his ailment, and an account of the 
remedies employed, he entirely appro- 
ved ef what had been done. At this 
tune Dr Baillie observed no symptom 
which indicated danger. 

Dr Baillie saw him again between 
four and five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and thought his situation much impro- 
ved ; for the pulse was now equal and 
more firm; and his general appearance 
indicated less debihiy and distress.— 
Under this persuasion he left him, ha- 
‘ing previously agreed to return at 
10 ain the evening, when he was to 
sneet in consultation Mr Hoime, and 
another physician, who had long been 
intinate with his patient. A little be- 
fore Dr Raillte had paid the visit just 
mentioned, a slight drowsiness had 
come on, and this symptom rather in- 
creased after his departure. But no- 
thing more remarkable occurred till 
near cight o'clock, when the patient's 
breathing became suddenly more dith- 
cult. About 20 minutes after this he 
GiCu. 

— On the 25th, Lis corpse was depo- 
sited in a vault in the church ef St 
Nariholomew, near Smithfield, which 
coatamed the remains of his father and 
encle. Dr D. Pitcairn had five bro- 
thers ; one of them died young ; three 
others, all of them officers in his Ma- 
Yesty’s service, died after thew were 
men; the youngest, a counsellor at 


Law, survives him. He had four sis. 
ters, all of whom have been married, 
andarealive. His motheralso still lives, 
and is in her 79th year. In 7s], 
he married Elizabeth the only daugh- 
ter of William Almack, Esq. of Loa. 
don, and a niece of his* preceptor, D: 
Cullen, but had no issue. She like- 
wise survives him. His peison was. 
tall and erect, but of late years rather 
thin ; his countenance during youth 
vas a model of maniy beauty, and c- 
ven in advanced life was remarsably 
handsome. While a boy, he was no- 
ted for possessing a grave and manly 
manner, connected with much sweet- 
wess of disposition, ‘These qualitics, 
added to considerable bodily strengih 
and courage, gave him great influence 
over his play-fellows. But, though 
of a studious turn, he did not acquire 
knowledge at school as quickly as 
some of his companions. His 
ry, however, was strong, and his judg- 
ment sound; whatever, therefore, 
he learned was retained, and well as- 
sorted; so that in time he eacelled 
mest of those who had once been re- 
garded his superiors. His knowledge 
of history and geography, from the 
strength of his memory, was particu 
Jarly accurate.” Yew persons ever 
gained, without any direct effort to 
this end, so extensive an acquaintance 
with the various orders of socicty.— 
His education began at the largest 
school in Great Britain. He attet- 
wards studied for several years at each 
of the great universities ot Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Cambridge, and at- 
tended the prineipal lectures upon 
medicine in London. While a yours 
manin London, he lived with his uncle, 
who had many friends, and frequent- 
ly entertained them at his house. He 
resided many years in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; and, while there, associated 
daily with gentlemen of the law. — He 
was early admitted a Fellow oi the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies ; and 
hence knew many learned men in ad- 
Gition to those of his own = 
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war fond of country sports, and 
othletio games, particularly the Scot- 
tik one named Golf, which carried 
him among other sets of men. He 
had a taste for the Fine Arts ; in con- 
equence of which, he became ac- 
quainted with many of the professors 
of them: and his employment as a 
physician in the largest Hospital m 
the kingdom, and in private, made 
known to him a very great number of 
persons of every rank and description 
in life. From such opportunities, and 
an original turn for the observation of 
character, he obtained a most exten- 
‘ive knowledge of human nature, and 
an infinite fund of stories and anec- 
dotes, which when at ease among his 
friends, he used to relate in the hap- 
plest wey. 

His manner as a physician, was 
simple, gentle, and dignified, and al- 
ways suthciently cheariul to encourage 
hope, without offending by its incon- 
gruity with the scene about him.— 
From his kindness of heart, he was 
frequently led to give more attention 
to his patients than could well be de- 
manded from a Physician ; and as this 
evidently sprung from no interested 
motive, he often acquired considerable 
uitluence with those whom he had at- 
tended during sickness. No physi- 
cian, indeed, of his rank in London, 
pechaps, ever exercised his profession 
to such a degree gratuitously. His 
behaviour to other physicians was 
highly candid and liberal, and he 
lost studiously avoided the slightest 
appearance of interfering in their pro- 
fesstonal concerns. Such conduct is no 
Goubt recommended by its ultimate u- 
tility; but in him it arose froni a native 
sense of honour, that appeared in eve- 
ry other transaction of his life. As 
he attended very carefully to the 
‘yinptoms of diseases, in the order and 
degree in which they occur in nature, 
he had, from this source, and the ex- 
cellcnee of his memory, acquired great 
practical knowledge of his profession. 
He had, in consequence, alse made 


many original observations upon the 
history and treatment of discases.— 
He was, for instance, the first who 
took notice of the connexion between 
Rheumatism of the external parts of 
the body, and a certain affection of the 
heart, which he hence called rheuma- 
tim of that organ. Since it was men- 
tioned by him, numerous examples ot 
it have been seen bv others, which 
puts the justness of the observation 
beyond doubi ; though no trace of it 
exists in any author prior to Dr Bai!- 
lie, to whom he had communicated it. 
He never published any of his obser- 
vations himself; but several, besides 
that which has just been spoken o}, 
have been given to the world by o- 
thers. He never long enjoyed very 
good health irom the time of his com. 
mencing to practise physic in Lon- 
don. For, not to repeat what has al- 
ready been said respecting his disor- 
ders, he was, during many years of the 
first part of his residence nerve, much 
subject to violent head-achs. He 
twice laboured under severe agues ; 
and suffered several attacks of intlam- 
inatory sore-throat. But none of his 
ailments made any considerable per- 
uianent impression upon his external 
appearance ; for immediately before 
his death no person would have sup- 
posed, trom seeing him, that his healtla 
had ever been bad, or that he had at- 
tained the age of nearly sixty years. 


On the GREAT SEA SNAKE found in 
ORKNEY. 


To the £ditor- 
SIR, 

A UT six months ago, you gave 

us, under the title of Great Sex 
Snake, a general description of a vast 
marine animal which was cast ashore 
on one of the Orkney islands in Au- 
tumn last. You afterwards mention- 
ed, that the carcase had unluckily 


been beaten to pieces by 2 tempest, 
but 
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but that the head and some other parts 
had been picked up, and that all these 
fragments were tobe transmitted to the 
Edinburgh University Museum. Some 
vertebr, and a number of long cirr- 
hi, or filaments, were, you told us, ac- 
cordingly received from one gentleman; 
and you stated, that the skeleton of 
the head, having been brought to the 
proprietor of the ground by one of his 
tenants, was also forthwith to be de- 
posited in the University Museum.— 
It was not without some surprize, 
therefore, that I lately observed in the 
Newspapers, a paragraph, implying that 
this last specimen had found its way 
to London, and had been treated of 
by Mr lverard Home, surgeon, in a 
paper reid before the Royal Society. 

Uhe tragments of this curious ani- 
mal, mstead of being collected in one 
place, and examined and compared to- 
gether, have thus, it seems, been dis- 
persed and, I can easily conceive, 
that from the examination of detached 
parts, erroneous conclusions must ine- 
vitably have been drawn. ‘The na- 
turalists here, judging trom the spe- 
cimens in their hands, and from 
drawings furnished to them, were, I 
understand, of opinion, that the Sea- 
snake must forma new genus, to stand 
perhaps next to the Squalus, or Shark, 
These in London, having, as alrea- 
dy observed, by some unaccountable 
means, become possessed of the skele- 
ton of the head, appear to have found 
init the principal generic characters 
of the Squalus, and to have consider- 
ed the institution of a genus to be un- 
necessary. It had been well, however, 
if they had paused here ; for it seems 
to me impossible to believe, that it 
should not at least be a new and non- 
descript spiectes of Shark. Mr Home, 
however, has declared that the great- 
SaSnake of Orkney appears to him 
to be nothing else than the Squalus 
maximus of Linnwus, the Baskin 
Shark of Pennant, or the Sail-fish of 
this country. Several objections oc- 
Cur to this opmien, 


In the first place, the largest Basi- 
ing Sharks I ever heard of were fron 
25 to 3S feet long, from the tip of 
the snout to the extremity of the 
longest fork of the tail. ‘his Ork- 
ney animal, however, was no less than 
55 feet long, exclusive of the tail. 
‘This discrepancy of size alone would 
Stagger some. 

In the next place, Basking Sharks 
are by no means uncommon in the 
Orcadian fiiths, especially in the sum- 
mer season, and their appearance is 
familiar to most of the inhabitants. — 
Yet no one of the persons who saw 
the Sea-snake ever gave a hint of its 
resembling the Sail-tish. “Phe sketches, 
too, made or corrected by those who 
saw the animal in its most complete 
state, make not the least approach ta 
the figure of a Basking Shark. 

But, to descend, in one mstaace, to 
particulars,—the mane, as-it has been 
popularly styled, torms doubtless one 
of the most prominent marks of dis- 
crimination in the Sea-snake. How, 
then, does Mr Home dispose of the 
maue? If I be not misinformed, he 
smiles at it, and alleges that it seems 
probable that some lacerated fragments 
of the dorsal fins may have given rise 
to such a report! If this be the fact, 
he has certainly drawn conclusion» 
beyond the evidence in his hands. 1. 
had been well if those who sent him 
the skeleton of the head, had ta- 
voured him also with some of the cirr- 
hi, or filaments, composing the mane. 
The fact is, these filaments (of which 
Jhave seenand examined above 5U spe- 
cimens,) are not only of a pecu- 
liar shining substance, altogether dit- 
ferent from the cartilage of a shark’s 
fins; but are of a regular evlindrical 
shape, exceedingly tough, aad greatly 
resemble the sort of fishing line called 
Indian sea-grass. “They seem quite 
imperishable,—not in the least 
ned to putrescency ; while the cart- 
lage of a shark’s fin is very ready to 
run into putrefaction. I sha!l only 


add, that all the persons who saw the 
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body as it lay on the strand, concur 
in attirming, that these filamentous 
appendages extended in a series along 
the whole stretch of the back, while 
the Basking Shark has only one large 
dorsal fin, and a small one, occupying, 
both together, not above a tenth part 
ef the back. 

If any additional proof of the two 
animals being distinct were required, 
the very striking difference in the re- 
lative proportional thickness of their 
bodies might be mentioned. ‘Lhe 
Basking Shark, cast ashore in Dorset- 
shire in LSO1, the largest, it 1s believed, 
seen for many years past, measured 28 
feet in length, and the body, where 
thickest, was no less than 2O feet in 
circumference. A Basking Shark of 
double the abeve length, or 56 feet, 
(and the Orkney animal, it will be 
remembered, measured 55 feet, exclu- 
sive of the tail,) might reasonably be 
expected to have a much thicker body; 
we might presume, that it would be 
30 feet in circumference, if the dia- 
meter increased in any reasonable pro- 
portion with the length. But every 
account agrees in telling us that the 
body of the Great Sea-snake, where 
thickest, was only “equal to the girth 
of a horse 3 by which the Orkney 
farmers must, of course, be understood 
to mean their own sort of horses, 
which at Edinburgh would be ranked 
asponeys, ‘The girth of an Orkney 
horse may, I believe, be considered as 
rom 4 to 6 feetat most. I conclude, 
therefore, with some confidence, that, 
it the body of the great Sca-snake, 
measuring about 55 feet in length, 
io where exceeded 6 feet in circumter- 
ence, this animal could not possibly 
be the Basking Shark of natural his- 
tory, but must have been a very difter- 
ent animal, entirely unknown to na- 
(uralists, 


Iam, &c. 


Orcadensta. 


July 11, 19809, 
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Sketch of the History of AGRICULTURE 
in SCOYLAND. 


(Concluded from 4.27. ) 


HE Succession War gave a shock 

to the prosperity of Scotland, 
from which it had not altogether re- 
covered, when the whole island 
incorporated under one government. 
Were there the smallest doubt respec - 
ting the consequence of the wars 
which, with short imtermissions, pre- 
vailed from the end of the thirteenth 
to the middle of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, it might be removed by a refer~ 
ence to the two valuations, called the 
Old and New Extent, wherein full e- 
vidence is disclosed concerning the de- 
terioration or waste which had taken 
place in North Britain. The ola 
extent taken in the reign of William 
the Lion, is nearly double the suna 
returned under the new extent made 
up in 1369, after the capture of Da- 
vid Bruce. But this difference o: va- 
lue will excite no surprise, when it is 
considered that the business ot the 
inhabitants had been chielly restricted 
to fighting and destroying one another, 
and to burning and plundering, in- 
stead of meliorating and enriching 
the country, The same conduct 
repeated im our day, would lead to 
similar consequences; for internal 
liuprovement is incompauble with 
astatcof wartare. Few countries of 
furope were more prosperous and 
happy than Scotland at the death of 
Alexander and few have suf- 
fured more calamities than were en- 
tailed gn that kingdom by his prema- 
ture decease. The long and inveter- 
ate hostilities which followed wasted 
the opwence of the country, and en 
tailed a deyree of penury on its inha- 
bitants, which has only of late been 
completely surmounted. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, rural economy corn!inued to 
langu'sh, especially upon the estates of 
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the barons, where the old 
hehting was regarded of creater im- 
portance than that of 
cultivating the ground; but the ec- 
clesiastical lands were considerably 
‘proved, and the tenants of thei 
were generally much more comforta- 


aud 


ble and happy than those upon the 
The 
of religion, beneficent as it was in o- 
ther respects, rather checked than 
promoted agicultural improvement 5 
because the change of property, which 
then occurred, occasioned a similar 


took 


gut of the hands of the on- 


esiates of lis nen. reformation 


hanve ot tk nantry, and alinost 
husbandry 
ly class of people by whom it was 
practised upen correct privciples,~— 
The lution of the monasteries, 
und other religious houses, was also 
attended by imjurious consequences 
in the first instance ; though latterly 
the greatest benefit has been derived 
from tythes and church lands having 
come into the hands of laymen. It 
is probable, had not these circuimstan- 
ces occurred, that the tythe system 
would have sull remained in force, 
and Scotush husbandry have continu- 
ed under a burihen, which sinks and 
oppresses the cultivator of the sister 
country. Bat tythes having got into 
the hands of lav titulars, or impropria- 
tors, were in general collected or far- 
med with such severity, as to occasion 
the most grievous complaints, not on- 
ly from the tenantry, but also frora 
the numerous class of proprietors, who 
had not been so fortunate as to procure 
a share ot the general s/in/zie. This 
added io the desire shown by the 
crown to resume the granis made 
When its power was comparatively 
feeble, occasioned the celebrated sub- 
mission to Charles I., which ended in 
A settlement, that im modern times 
has proved high!v beneficial, not on- 
lv to the interest of proprietors, but 
iikewise to the improvement of the 
nation, ‘Tythes,in fact, are a burthen, 
whic hy to all intents and purposes, 
operate asataX upon industry, thx ugh 
It was along ume betore the bencii- 


disso 
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trade ot 
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chal consequences of withdrawing 
them were iully understood, or even 
discerned, in this country. 

Phe accession of James to thy 
crown of England is understoed to 
have been untavourable to (he avai 
cauilural interest of Scotland 
mucaas the nobles and gentry, being 
by that event led into oreat ¢ <pences, 
raiscd the rents of the tenantry Consi- 
deraviv, whilst the very circunistance 
which occasioned the rise, coutribu. 
ted to lessen the means of the ten- 
ant) fer making good en- 
gagements. Scotlund, however, was 
mach benefited by thie soldiers o! 
Cromwell, who were chietly 
yeomen, not only well acquainted 
with husbandry, but, like the Roman- 
ata former period, studious also to 
improve and enlighten the nation 
which they had subdued. The sol- 
diers of Cromwell’s army were regu- 
larly paid at the rate of Sd. per day, 
a sum equal at least to the money va- 
lue of two shillings of our eurrency.— 
And as this army lay in Scotland for 
a great many vears, a flux of money 
thereby round its way into the country. 
Perhaps the Low-country districts 
were at that time in a higher siate ol 
linprovement than at any period since 
the demise of Alexander HI. This 
improvement does not altogether rest 
Upan Conjecture, but is supported by 
many facts. In the counties of La- 
park, Renfrew, AyrandKirkcudbright, 
the rentals of various estates were 
greater in 1560 than they were 70 
vears afterwards; and the causes 
which breught about a declension in 
value are ascertained without dificul- 
tv. Vor instance, the large fines en- 
acted trom country gentlemen and 
tenants in these counties, during the 
reigns of Charles and his brothe t 
James, were almost suthcient to 1m- 
poverish both propiietors and  cul- 
tivators, had they even been 4s 
wealthv as they are at the present 
day. “Added to those fines, the 
dreadful imprisonments and other op 
pressive measures pursued by those ™ 
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vawer, equaily contrary to sound po- 
jicy as to yw tice and humanity, deso- 
hated i tracts th OpPpres- 
oy, and many of their weal- 


ito toreren couirlries, 


J gentry, 
thy tenants, 
—and ¢) the 
custry and improveinent mthe preasts 
leit behind. uA 
saceession of bad scasoms svon alter 

Revolution, heightened these cala- 
mitics, and in short, completed the 
tenaniry, It as weil 
kuown, that innumerable farms at 
chat period remained unoccupied pro- 
search after ten- 
were able to stock and 
cultivate the ground, with almost the 
same assiduity that must now be dis- 
wed by tenants who are out of pos- 


ot who were 


ruia of the 


etors h; Wing LO 


itv vould be unpardonable to omit 
# the ac tive eiferts of a Society, 
foi | in 1723 for the improvement 
of agriculture, cousisting of the prin- 
and gentlemen of 
scolland, who continued their labours 
for more than 2O years, vreaily to 
their own credit, and io ihe public 
bencitt. Of this we have suthcient 
evidence from a volume of their ‘Vran- 
published in 17435 by Mr 

Arkiand, under the aus- 
pices of the celebrated Mr Hope of 
ankeilior, one of the most intelligent 
settlemen of that period. 

several enactments of legislature, 
however, had been made in the seven- 
icenth century, which latterly have 
Produced much benefit to agriculture. 


ahs 


act ns, 


Maxwell 


4ndopendent of the regulation ot 


ies. a measure of primary import- 
io husbandmen, he laws rela- 

e to the enclosing e land, and di- 
viding of mixed posses: ions, may be 
ranked as peculiarly calcul: ited to ex- 
Ce improvement, in so far as the 
trouble of accomplishing these objects 
‘as greatly lessened, whilst precise 
ules were Tnid down, by which these 
iMprovements might be carried into 
‘fect. In these branches of rural le- 
islation, Scottish practice holds out 


Y 


iit Scotland, Sit 


a judicious pattern for the imitation 
ot our Southern neighbours, who are 

Lehind in every one of 
them, AUG, tact, Cannol Meve an 
meh without the ot the legislature. 
Want ot capital siock was the great- 
esctnipediment tu Scottish agriculture; 


Coulesscaly 


but Gis was partly removed by the 
rebellion of 1 $5, when vast sums ot 


Dioney Were poured into the country 5 
and, since that pertod, the husbandry 
ot Scotland has progressively impro- 
ved m such a manner as tu bear com- 


patison, local circums ances consider- 
cd, with that of any country in Eu- 
rope. the abrogation of the 
feudal system, by passing the Jurisdic- 
tion Act, was of materiz! advantage, 
Inasmuch as the security of cultivators 
was thereby increased, and their situ- 
ation rendered infinitely more ide- 
pendent, than in former times. Since 
the conclusion of the American war 
1782, improvement has proceeded 
with singular rapidity in every dis- 
trict and while the rent rolls of 
proprictors have been doubled, tripled, 
and quadrupled, the condition of the 
tenantry, and of the lower ranks, has 
been ameliorated almost in 2 propor- 
tional degree. ‘These circumstances 
are sure tokens of agricultural prospe- 
rity ; demonstrating, in the most for- 
cible terms, that husbandry is a main 
pillar of the state, and that the hap- 
piness and welfare of the community 
depends evreatly upon the manner in 
which the artis executed. No nation, 
whose husbandry is feeble and imper- 
fect, can be considered as really pros- 
perous, notwithstanding that consider- 
able advenc es may be “made i in other 
arts ; because when the art ef raising 
food is neglected, all others must ul. 
timately be forsaken. In a word, to 
promote and encourage husbandry, to 
remove every obstacle that stands in 
the way of exercising it, and to se- 
cure those concerned in carrying on 
the art, are duties obligatory upon 
the government of every country 
and according as these duties are én. S- 
harg sed, 
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git Progress of Manufactures, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


charged, so will the wisdom of such a 
government be estimated by every 


ruan who feels for the prosperity of 


the state, or 1s attentive to the sour- 
ces whence that prosperity proceeds. * 


of the Progress of Manxv- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the Fixe: ArTs. 


N R Joseph Hume has discevered a 

new method of detecting arse- 
nic. The test which he proposes as 
a substitute for those hitherto used, ap- 
pears to be more efficacious, inasmuch 
a> produces a more copious precipi- 
Lite trom a given quantity of that sub- 
stance. It1is composed in the follow- 
mig manner :—-Let one grain of white 
oxide of arsenic, and the same quantity 
ef carbonate of soda, be dissolved by 
boiling in ten or twelve ounces of dis- 
tilled water, which ought to be done 
ina glass vessel: to this let a sinall 
cuantily of the nitrate of silver be ad- 
ded, and a bright yellow precipitate 
vill instantly appear. “This is a more 
cecisive test than sulphate of copper, 
which forms Scheele’s green, (arse- 
niate of copper) aud though the 
process answers very well with potash 
or lime-water, vet Mr Hume is incli- 
ned to prefer the common sub-carbo- 
nate of soda. 

AA correspondent of the Philosophi- 
cal Magaziie, taking into considera- 
dion the present imperfect mode of 
nnding the rates of time-keepers, sug- 
gests the establishment of a public ob- 
vervatory for trying time-keepers and 
Keeping their rates, to which every 
maker, it he thought proper, might 
have access at stated hours, and where 
he might be allowed always to keep a 
certam limited number of pieces. Here 
he might try the effect of improve- 


* In our last, we referred for this are 

cig to the Farmer's Magazine; we 

pow nod, that it appeared first in the 
atinburgh Encyclopedia, 


ments and gain experience; then a‘- 
ter and try again till he succeeded to 
his mind; an advantage which he 
could noi, perhaps, enjoy in his own 
house, for want of instruments of 
suthcient accuracy and leisure to make 
the necessary computations. A book 
containing the rate of each time-keep- 
er might be kept always ready for 
the use of the owner, and, if he 
thought proper, for the inspection of 
the public, by which he would be e- 
nabled to fix a price on the machine, 
proportioned to the excellence of its 
going. From this place captains ot 
ships and others might always be fur- 
nished with time-keepers, suitable to 
the price they could afiord, or adapt- 
ed, with respect to accuracy of gomg, 
to the purposes for which they might 
be required. The writer expresses 
his surprise that, considering the many 
evident advantages of such an institu- 
tion, the watch-makers have not al- 
ready established one at their own ex- 
pense. 

M. Vauquelin has examined the 
root of a species of polypody, known 
by the appellation of Calaguala. Ot 
the substances which compose it, on- 
ly those soluble in alcohol and water 
are capable of producing any effect on 
the animal economy. ‘These are sac- 
charine matter, mucilage, muriate ot 
potash and resin, which last he conjec- 
tures would be found to destroy the 
tape-worm. He has likewise made 
similar experiments on the roots of the 
common polypody and male fern, and 
obtained from them precisely similar 
principles and nearly in the same pro- 
portions as from the calaguala. ‘The 
former roots, however, contain a small 
quantity of tannin. Thus the anaio- 
gv of organization, which led Jussieu 
and Richard to conclude, that the ine- 
dicinal virtues of the calaguala-root 
must be similar to those of other 
ferns, is fully confirmed by chemical 
analvsis 

The following method of making 
artificial stone in the vicinity of Dun- 
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ark has been published by M. Ber- 
‘rand: — The materials employed for 
this purpose are the ruins of the cita- 
del, consisting of lime, bricks, and 
sand. ‘These are broken to pieces by 
means of a mill tormed oi two stone 
wheels, following each other, and 
drawn by a horse Water is added, 
and the matter well ground is red lish, 
‘This is put into a trough, and kept 
sott by means of water. When the 
trough is full, some lime ts burned 
ind slaked by leaving it exposed to 
the air, and this is mixed in the pro- 
portion of one-eighth with the above 
cement. A wooden mould is laid on 
the stone, and after a thin layer of 
sand has been thrown on the latter, to 
prevent the adhesion of the cement, a 
laver of cement Is poured in, and on 
this a layer of bricks broken into acute- 
angled fragments. ‘Thus two other 
strata are pat in before the last, which 
isof pure cement. ‘The mould being 
removed, the stones thus formed are 
laid in heaps to dry. ‘The lime being 
ery greedy of water, and quickly be- 
coming solid, these stones are not 
long in forming a hard body fit for 
building. 

MM. Braconnot has analysed some 
fossil horns of an extraordinary size 
found in an excavation at St Martin, 
hear Commercy He supposes them 
to have been the horns of the great 
wild ox, the urus of the ancients, and 
aurcchs of the Germans, rom one 
hundred parts he obtained phosphate 
of lime, composed of 


Lime « 4\ q 69,5 
‘Phosp! phoric Acid 283 4 
Selid Gelatine - - 4.6 
Carbonate of Lime 45 
Bituminous Matter - 4d 
Verriferous Sand - 4. 
Phosphate o Magnesia - 
Oxide of Iron - 

100, 

1SO9, 


593 
According to a report made to the 
National Insutate, M. Doutourgerais, 
optician to. the mperor Napoicon, 
has produced a ponderous flint glass, in- 
tended tor the manufacture ot achro- 
matic glasses, in which he has attain- 
ed the highest deyree of pertection e- 
ver aitelcad by ihose of English ma- 
nufaciure. ‘Lhe glass made by him is 
heavier than flint-glass 3 its  specitic 
gravy being 3,588, while the hea- 
Viest tiint- -glass is only 3,329. 
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(.As itis understood to he in contem- 
plation to erect anew Theatre in this 
Town, the toll wang remarks, by R. L. 
Epcrwortu, Esq. which have recently 
appeared in Nicnotson’s Philosephical 
Journal (June are likely to be 
interesting. ‘Lhough wrtten with a 
view to the London ‘Theatres, the 
greater part of them wll Le capable 
general application.) 
4N building a theatre, 

1, Security to the audience 
first and most necessary object. 
2. Facility of ingress and egress. 

S. Facility of seeing and hearing. 

4, Convenience to performers. 

5. Space for scenes, with proper o- 
pemugs for the machinery. 

G. And lastly, expence. 

1. “Lo cnsure safety, common sense 
points out, that as little timber, and as 
small a portion as possible of combus- 
tible materials should be employed.— 
Lhe outside walls should be construc- 
ted of stone—the coins of large 
blocks of stone closely jointed, de- 
pending upon their own bearings and 
not made apparently compact by mor- 
tar. Bricks for the internal structure 
should be made under proper imspec- 
tion and not worked hastily up to ful- 
fila contract. All the jeists, rafters, 
and principals, and the framework of 
the partitions, should be iron. ‘The 
framework of the roof should be of 
the same metal, with a covering ot 
copper. No plumber should be per- 

mitted 
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514 
mitted to exercise his dangerous trade 
in the construction of any part of the 
building 

It may at first sight appear, that 
the substitution of iron tor tim- 
ber, must be enormously expensive, 
and it would be enormous, if scienti- 
fic care were not taken to calculate 
the stress and strength of every part 
of the structure where iron was to be 
used, and to trame the material to- 
gether upon mechanical principles of 
streneth and lightness. 

As to the roof, it could no doubt 
be made lighter and cheaper of iron 
than of timber, at the present price of 
that material. Cotton mills are fre- 
quently tloored with hollow bricks, 
which are light, and these may be 
covered with carpeting 

Many other paris of the theatre 
night be constructed of iron and 
copper 3 and stucco might be introdu- 
ced m many places instead of wood. 
"There are kinds of timber that do not 
tlame; these, though not dura- 
ble, might be employed for tloors and 
benches and where deal is absolutely 
recessary, it may be covered or im- 
bued with a wash, that in some de- 
gree will retard inflammation, After 
the wood work that requires painting 
has received two coats of ot] paint, it 
may be finished with a coat in distem- 
per, which may be frequently renewed 
at small expence, and without the 
disigreeable smell of oil paint. 

To heat the green room, dressing 
rooms, and the withdrawing rooms, 
steam might be advantageously em- 
ployed 5 and the boiler to supply the 
steam should be so placed, as to serve 
ut a moment’s warning, to work a 
steam engine of force sutticient to 
draw water at once from the Thaines 
and to drive it with a strong impulse 
wherever it should be wanted. This 
steam engine should be strongly en- 
closed ina building to which access 
on every side would be easily obtained, 
2 Some of the theatres at Paris 
heave commodious avenues; but not 
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one theatre in London has been 
placed, or so constructed, as to afford 
telerable convenience either to the 
higher or lower class of spectators. 

Private property intervenes so 
much, that it is scarcely to be expec- 
ted that ary great improvement can 
be made in this respect, by enlarging 
the area round the site of the buila- 
ing. 

Whether a more convenient situa- 
tion might be selected, 1 do not pie- 
tend to know 5 but a theatre built on 
the old foundation might be rendered 
extremely commodious as to its en- 
trances, or vomitories, as the antients 
called the avenues to their amphi- 
theatres. 

It the whole building were raised 
upon arches of a height sufficient to 
admit carriages, and it numerous 
flights of stairs were constructed 
within. the piers which supported 
these arches, the audience might de- 
part commodiously in different diree- 
tions, without confusion or delay. 

‘Lhe colonnades, formed by pillars 
properly disposed, would permit alter- 
nate rows of carriages. Company 
might descend from the boxes almost 
immediately into their carriages. Pas- 
sages for those who were on toot 
might be railed off, and rendered se- 
cure. 

This plan would be attended with 
considerable expense ; but it might 
be counterbalanced by sparing one 
of the higher galleries, which lately 
injured the audibility of the periorm- 
ance, without adding much to the 
profits of the house. Besides, it 
might be so managed, that tickets for 
the admission of carriages under the 
fiazzas should be issued, w hich would 
cover the expense of their construc- 
thon. 

8. Facility of seeing and hearing.— 
Asto seeing, I believe that very little 
can be said, but what is obvious to 
every person of common sense 3 the 
actors and the spectators have m oe 
respect opposite interests, It 1s the 
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interest of the actors, to have that 
arc ot the house, which contains the 
uudience, as large as possible. On 
the contrary, it must be the wish’ of 
the audience, within certain bounds, 
to be near the stage 5 and in all cases, 
tle audience must wish, that every 
part ot the 5 rE, g alleries, and hoxes, 
should be e quaily nus for see- 
ing. Now ana large theatre this is 
janelle ‘Lo extend the pit and 
boxes, they must recede trom the 
front of the stage; they cannot be 
extended in breadth without s! hutting 
out the view from the side boxes. 
Little inconventence was felt as to 
scemg at Drury-lane; but every body 
who "wished to hear, complained. As 
to the actors, to make any linpression, 
they were obliged to raise their voi- 
ees above the natural pitch; to sub- 
stitute pantomine gesticulation, in the 
place of inflexions of voice 3 and to 
use Contortions of features instead of 
the natural expression of the eyes, and 
ihe easy movements of the counte- 
nence. IJtisin vain, that crilics in- 
veigh against the bad taste of those, 
Who preter show, and pantomime, and 
processions, and dancing, and all that 
the French call sfecta acle : unless we 
can hear the sentiments and dialogues, 
it isuscless to write good plays; but 
all the world loves spectacle, 30th 
these tastes should be gratified. Gar- 
rick, as I have heard him declare, 
Was always entertained with a panto- 
mime: he teld me how manv times 
he had seen Harlequin Fortunatus 
with delight—the i forget, 
however, I am sure that it far exceed- 
ed the number of times any man could 
hear a good comedy or tragedy. Sure- 
ly the literarw and the vi eval enter- 
tainment of different spectators might 
be gratified. In the first place, the 
audience-part of the theatre should 
he smaller and ! lower, than it was at 
Drary -lane. shape might undoubt- 
edly ‘be improved, by constructing it 
ccording to the knewn laws of acou- 


wee 
this, if rivoroucly attended 


to, would contract the space so as to at- 
fect too much the reccipés of the house. 

‘The area for the stage might be as 
large as it) was formerly ; ; but the 
scenery should be adjust ‘ed so as to 
contract the stage to reasonable di- 
mensions. ‘lo confine the voice, 
the wings should have leaves, or 
tlaps, need to them, so as occasion- 
ally to close the space between the 
wings, leaving suifieient reom lor ex 
its andentranc es. When large objects 
require adinission, these leaves might 
be turned back, and would then al- 
low the same space as usual between 
the wings. ‘This would be an ac \di- 
tional convenience to the actors, 
while they stand in waiting to enter 
on the stage, as it would sereen them 
from the cold. "The ceiling of the 
stage, which at present is made by 
strips of painted linen hi anging per- 
pendicul: rly, should be made of well- 
varnished 1 iron or copper frames, turn- 

ng upon centres so as to open at 
pleasure like Venetian window- blinds; 
and by this means to contract, at 
will, the opening of the ceiling, and 
to conduct the voice of the performers 
towards the audience. ‘he current 
of air, so as it docs not amount to 
wind, should flow from the stage 
to the audience. By experiments 
tried upon sound by Sis Thomas Mor- 
land and some other members of 
the Royal Society, it appeared, ‘hat 
the propagation of sound was prodi- 
viously obstructed by the resistance 
or opposition of a slight current of 
air We are told by Vitruvius, and 
Lipstus, that the sound of the actor’s 
voice was increased in a surprising 
manner by brazen vessels placed un- 
der the seats of the audience. 

No satisfactory account remains of 
the manner in which this desirable et- 
fect was produced. It would not, 
however, be difficult to try exper- 
ments on this subject in any one © 
our theatres when it is vacant. 

About 40 years ago I happened to 
co with a friend into a large cockpit 
at 
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at an inn at Towcester. My friend, 
who was at the opposite side of the 
pil, appeared iome to speak with a 
voice uncommonly loud and sonorous. 
Upon my enquiring why he spoke in 
that manner, he said, that he had not 
his voice above us ordinary 
pitch, Upon looking about, I per- 
ceived a large earthen jar behind me, 
which proved the cause of this in- 


Crease of sound: for upon repeated 


trials, the voice of my iriend sounded 
as usual when I stood in any other 
part ot the cockpit, but that in which 
the vase was placed. 
my recollection the jar was about five 
high, and twenty inches in dia- 
meter, | remember well, that i! rung 
Clearly, but slowly, when struck with 
the Knuckle By what means, and 
by what materials, the pulses of 
sound may be best returned for the 
purposes we have in view, 1s a subject 
for the jomt efforts ot mathe matics 
anid \pe riment. 

Among other expedients, pannel. 
ing the backs of the boxes with thin 
elastic plates of brass might be tried, 

A saving and advantage would 
certainly arise in all cases from using 
iron, or copper, instead ot wood ; they 
on not require renewal for many 
vears, and they would be a preserva- 
tive against fire The prompter’s 
box might certainly be improved, so 
as to throw the prempter’s voice more 
tly upon the stage, and to pre- 
vent ats being heard by the audience. 

4. Conveniunce t fier fi rmrs.— Not- 
withstanding the reverics of Rousseau, 
and the declamations ot the over-righ- 
teous, actors have riser im the estima- 
tion of the public. We have seen, 
and re picasure, the 


distine 


excelent conduct of manv temals per- 
rmers, consider thus reform 
advantageous to morality, and 
dat a? c 
a duty in the managers of 
a tueatre, to accommudate the per- 
formers with) every possible conve- 
ruence, so that they may enjoy that 


~ oi} English V1 d which in all 


‘Lo the best of 


situations of life tends to promot 
dependence and morality. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, tha: 
pipes to speak through should be 
laid trom the ¢ greeh room to every a. 
partment of actors, 

6. have left the article of vfiense 
to tue last, because whatever cssen. 
tially tends to the convenience and 
gratitication of the public will aly ays 
suiticient supplies from the libe- 
rality of Britain. small addition 
to the price of tickets would amply 
defray the expence that 1 
curred by any real provements, 


te] 


ould be in- 


It the unit ed eflorts of men of 
science, and men of practice, were di- 
rected to this object, we might exvec: 
to see a theatre superior to any on 
the continent, adapted both to the 
purposes of splendid exhibition and ct 
true comedy 3 where our children 
might be entertained with the Forty 

‘hieves,”” and ourselves with ‘Th. 
Rivals,” and “ School for Scan- 


dal.”’ 


ScoTTISH REV IEW. 
Celebs in search of a Wite 3 com- 
pichending on Do- 
mesiic Habits and Manners, leli- 
gion and Morals. 2 volumes.— 
London. Cadell and Davies, 1509. 


(Concluded fiom our last, p. 443+) 
however, as are Mrs 
More’s powers of discernment 
and description, there are nevert theles 
not a few of the readers of her pre- 
sent publication who allege that she 
has gone beyond nature in drawing 


the principal figures which it repre- 
sents. Was there really ever such an 
| 


enchanting place, they enquire, as 
Stanley Grove Where is ihere to 
be found a Mr Stanley? Or, 35 hi 


daughier within the w hole compass et 
creation? It had been better, they 
insist, to have had them less perfect 
than so inimitable ; and they add, that 


much of the benefit which might have 
arisen 
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out Of the materials froin which 
the present book ts framed, musi trom 
this single clucumstance be in great 
degree 
he same ob jection, wec ontess, Oc- 
curred to our munds upon the first 
reading of * Coclebs.? After further 
selection, hawever, we are inclined to 
think, that the author of these volumes 
isinthe right, For, in the first place, 
it will be remembered, that the whole 
story is.related by an who 
must of necessity be supposed to have 
been very blind to all those errors in 
the Stanleys, which a person in difie- 
rent circumsi: wnces might have been 
neyo d to observe 3 ‘and had these 
tects been by him brought into 
view, the story might then we think 
have been more justly subjected to 
he charge of betn unnatural, than at 
present if can fairly be. But these 
objectors are perhaps also disposed to 
find fault with the circumstance of 
Colebs being made the narrator.— 
We would, however, elie the au- 
thor upon this charge also, were it for 
no other reason than ioe ause this very 
secunstaniee aflords her an easy and 
natural opportunity of keepin; all im- 
perfecto us out of sight. Had these 
been introduced and exhibited to the 
reader, we imagine the general effect 
of the picture could not then bave 
been so pure 5 for there is a curious 
Propensity in our nature to imitate all 
a character, or at least 
lo pass over in ourselves certain errors 
aliovether venal and triiling, if up- 
1 any occasion we have been able to 
Giscover the same defects in oth: rs, 
whose veneral conduct is nolwith- 
tat nding exemplary and commendable. 
not if our mea ning be 
Clearly understood, but we own we 
have often felt in ourselves a great 
spoiuen to go snacks, as it were, in 
the cxceptionable as well 
ble features of a cl haracter, which, con- 
wdered asa w hole, has excited our ad- 
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must alsa be recollected. that 
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there will no where be found in this 
bock, a single expressioa which at all 
savours of the 
thie ality of man, which Mirs 
Hamilton has long ago so successtule 
ly ridiculed in the pesson ot Bridget- 
ina Botheram. Ali Mrs More 
has endeavoured to Co, is to draw a 
veil over the dark paris ou the prin 
pal characters of hee work, and to 
throw the exhibition ot human vices 
and tailings into the secondary ones. 
It ought not to be : 
that there is really mo reason in tind- 
Ing fault with a character on the 
score of its perfection. ‘Phe great 
rule of human conduct 1s itself per- 
fect standard, to which no mortal be- 
ing has yet been known fully to be 
coniorme d, but which nevertheless ad- 
dresses itse It to eve ry 
nund, as 
suited to the circumstances ok man, 
and best adapted to become the 
of his happiness. 

Jtis justly considered,” says Dz 
Johnson, in the fowrth number of the 
Rambler, as the greatest excellency 
“ of art, to imitate nature 5 but 1 is 
necessary to distinguish (hose parts 
ot nature which are most 


imitation, 


forgoiten, besides 


ervericd 
be ten, 2 il othe rs, Most 


SOUrCe 


proper fox 


Greater care 35 still re- 
quired in representing life, which 19 


sg often oloured by passion, or 


wickedness. It the 
‘orld be promiscuouslv described. 

‘cannot sce of what use if can be to 


deformed by 


“ read the account, or why it may 
( not be us sate toturn the eve imme 

© diately upon man und, as upon a 
which shews ail that pre- 


 contg itcelt without discrimination. 
riici for the sale of fol- 


Joy ing r ature, so ingle rood and. 
bad qualities in their rincipal per- 


sonages, that they are both cqually 

accompany 
“ them through their adventures with 
« dels ht, and : re led by degrees to 
interest oursels their we 
“ Jose the abhorrence of their faults, 
ane they ce not hinder our 


* pica. 


conspicuous: and as we 


© bec 


celebrated Goctrine of 
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pleasure ; or, perhaps, regard 


“ with some kindness tur bei 


them 
ny united 
“ with so much merit. 

* Some have advanced, with cue 
attention to the ot thus 
notion, that 

their corres) 
fore that 
to 


men are ‘obs. 


ceriam virtues” lave 
ondent faults, and there- 
to extabit etiher 


deviate trom 
rved, by Swit, to be 

vrateful in the Same devree as 


they 
are resenttul. It is of 


the uimost 
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Importance to manhi id, that posi- 
*© tions of this tendency should be laid 
* open and conluted : for while men 
** consider ro and evil as ringing 
** trom the same rool, th Willi spare 
* the one tor Sct of the others 
and in inv, it not of oth at 
* Jeast.of themse! will be to 
“ estimate their virtucs by their vices. 


“© To this fatal error all those will con- 
tripute, who contound the urs 
right and wrong and iste ot 
helping { ) wr bou indaries, 
** mix them with so much art, that no 
* common mind is able to disunite 
ae 
AN NATFALUVeES WHere DIStorical vee 
racity nas no place, | cannot disco- 


ver WAV there should not be exhibit- 
Cc i che most 


perfect idea of virtue ; 


of wirtue not anvelical, nor above 
“ probability 3 for what we cannot 
“credit, we saall never imttate 3 but 


nd 


can reach 


the hig he st 
Div 


that huma- 
s which exercised in 


such trials as the various revolutions 


purest 


things shali bring upon it, 
COnNdU 


may, 
ond 
teach us what we 


= ering Some cCaiamuities, 
encuring others, 


was Lane ena | 
‘ may Hope, ana what we can per- 
form.” . 

Lhe utmost extent, therefore, of our 


authors delinquency in this particu. 
lar, appears, 


in her having 


to consist 
which 
is hkelv to im press certain vivid and 
captivating images on the fancy of 
some poor, unfortunate, warm-heart- 
susceptible man, and to 
vive an those tender and 


in our opinion, 
invent ed 1 a story 


ed, voung 


eace io 


i? scarch of a Wife, 


twitching emotions, which are at 
nough ol to creep ie yal! 


Vouup Ie, and to oce upy ihe lace 


of other principles, which 1s Of tar 
greater to culuvate a! 


bite 


WHICH tals embraces, speaks 
recuiv to the Meart and to the af 
tions; and certainly in the case of 


those individuals, who are possessed ¢ 


a temper which admits at once all ihe 
niitder 


sensations, and which gives 


nimediate Way to its fer ings, 
any effort of the judg ment or 
standing, the siucdy ot Cerieds ma 
attended with some 


We still, howe ver, 


inconvenience 
that 
Well-repulated mind will be proof 4- 
gainst the influence of the work mn 
this respect. 

Vhus tar have we gallantly stood 
forth in our fair author’s defence — 
We mus! confess that 
we have the 
most striking 
ry. 

Mr 


bee: 


however, 
several objec 


now, 

tions to 

characters in the histo- 


Stanley seems to us to have 
a gentleman of much sound sens 
and unaffected piety 3 vet we canno! 
help thinking somehow, that he must 
have been rather dull. 
raits in his character which we would 
absolutely reject, but there 


re are no 


are some, 


which we w kd wish to have percei- 
ved in it, but which we look tor in 
vain. His greatest excellence, in the 


author’s view, appears to have consist- 
ed in his uniformly maintaining the 
sove reignt y of principle in his minc, 
and in acting upon a regular and sys 
tematic plan. This we would heat 
tily commend ; but we think he po‘ 
sesses rather too great 
constitutional Pp hilosophy, and it see ins 
to have superinduced a certain s titiness 
and formality i inhisconduct. We were 
m uch pl ic ased, iudeed, with the j dicot 
remarks w hic h he makes, in the course 
ot the conversations, in most of wich 
he. takes the principal part: but we 
know not how it is, bul we are ¢y er 
in hopes that the next chapter wii te 
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Neve our minds trom a certam con- 
traint which is imposed on us by the 
idea of his presence. ‘Lo his tamnly 
he never, indeed, was either morose, 
or saturnine, or severe 5 vel we > thint iN 
the vreatest, and almost the only stul- 
Kine mstance which we can re ollect 
Mi Stanley, of that habatual cheer- 
AULNESS, and occasional unbens ing 
hich we consider a very anuavle 
feature in the character ot a father, 1s 
to be tound in the circumstance ot his 
reading the divertin history of John 
Gilpin to the voung people raneed 
vound him the walden. A tew 
more Imstances ot tke same kind 
would, we are Ceriall, have greatly 
chlivened and improved him. 
‘Tbe tault which we have now inen- 
doned, s scems to have arisen trom thi 
ytomake Mr Stank ) 
the vehicle, in general, of comimuni- 
cating every important truth, and the 
author of 


writer's 


every Valuable observation. 


From this desire she has tullen 


the other extreme of rendermg him 


Luis © liv, without aiso aim a 


cue share in the more volatile parts oi 


ihe work, 


Che same apply ina cer- 
ai degree to Lucilia 3 tor she 1s ui- 


nably very like her father 
Her character, indeed, 


rety Son 


ing sight, after which we have 


attords us the 


alt conjunc tion with Sir John 
Be ltiel ld, most velheme utly panted,—- 
“ A girl of fine sense, more cultivated 
“than accomplished,—the creatur: 
not of fiddlers and danciny- masters 
* bat of nature, of books, and ¢ 
And we has 
ection to join the Baronet 
nominating her in many res 
parayon,” “a nonparetl, ani 
account, a dangerous girl. Y« 
destiiut eof acertain portion of §; 
liness and spirit, which we const: 
be esse nial toa person who 1s fo: 
to | ean ay ‘reeable ( ompanion thro 
site, 


Lucilla, we are most cager t 


9 


» scarch of id Wife. §i9 


grant the full praise of piety, charity, 
aud Candour, of the most retined de- 
isle, and ot that modesty 
Is at once 


ic ch tutamen 
ofalady. titi her portrait looks in- 
aniluaie: there is, so to say, too stu- 
died a correctness of millinery about 
hey appearance and we honestly a 
vow, that had we been placed in Ca- 
most enviable siiuation, we think 
that or the two sisters, Phaebe, mercu- 
rial and untamed as she was, would 


mest Lave eng iced our aflecuons, 


‘Phe few climpses with which the 
reader is fuvoured cr this young lady 
are Very prepasses a for she is evie 
dently a person of str atteetion and 


genuine sensibilry. bor mstance, u- 
pon that vexatious day, when Corlebs 
took leave of the grove, we see all the 
dumaly very downeasl, as was but na- 
tural. Bat whist ducilla and the o- 
thers conirived sumehow to manage 
their fcelings upon the occasion, we 
find thal Phebe wept outright.”—- 
We connot describe how forcibly this 
single circumstance has affected 
our minds! Ewen the confession which 
Nir oO makes, of the dith« ulty 
which he had found, in traming his se- 
Lis other daughters, 1s it 
‘ion allin her favour. We 
think Phabe Stanley must certain- 
ly turned out a very superior 
1! Luealla, notwithstandi! g the 

cd resources which she enjoy- 


if, must ofien we suspect 


~ 
~ 


have had seasons of enna: and mdtfier- 
ence. PV acbe, on the contrary, seems 


possessed 2 natural enthu- 


how fen indeed car- 
nd ds. until a lit- 
¢ r\ auion had re- 


1; but which, 

|, has a tenden- 

nas well remarked, 

‘rom satiety on the 

msensibility on the o- 

athusiasm, which, as the 

author adds, * is the fan 
the fur of 

cold 


climate, and 
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cold one.” Lucilla appears to us too 
much to resemble the stil and siag- 
nant lake. Phaebe, on the oiher side, 
is a noble and impetuous river, break- 
mg boldly at first upon the rocks that 
impede its progress, but after a few 
violent cataracts, which give interest 
and variety to the scene, willingly 
subsiding into a smoeth, deep, and 
transparent stream, which glides along 
in its gentle yel Majestic Course, and 
tends to beauufy and refresh the sur- 
rounding count 

We must ‘ti re, however, remark, 
that it 1s not so much to the descrip 
tion, as to the exhibition of Lucilla’s 
character, that these remarks apply. 
She is animated enough in Dr Bar- 
jow's, or in Ceavlebs’ account of her ; 
but not suthciently so, when she 
comes to act her own part. ‘There is 
another circumstance in Lucilla, to 
which we cannot be reconciled; we 
mean her perpetual blushing ; and it 
is not a little curious to observe, that 
frequently when she blushes most 
deeply, she nevertheless is able to pive 
the most sensible and sutiable an- 
swers. Most young iidics, we are 
sure, find it comnionly to be otherwise 
vith them ! 

With regard to Sir John and Lady 
Relield, the place which they occupy 
mn the narrative is made ithe means of 
inculcating much valuable truth, and 
of illustrating several impertant bran- 
ches m this exhibition of human cha- 
racter, Yet we think there are a 
few proofs of carelessvess in the work- 
manship of this part of the picture.— 
the pencils which the artist has em- 
ployed have been, so to speak, rather 
of a coarse hair, ‘The figures want 
Rnishing there is too little shade.— 
asi it is evident, that Lady B. is of- 

en made to go wrong, only in ordes 
ia My Stanley may have oppor- 
tunity of setting her night. This art 
of an author Is, we grant, quite allow- 

able ; but it is here too apparent, too 
glaring. In all matters of the kind, 
est celare artem; and the reader 


should at once be able to perceive, 
that the errors and excellencies which 
are pointed out, form no rare or 
heterogeneous association. Now we 
really hardly see, how the fair and 
the dark sides of Lady  Beltield’s 
character could be made to consist 
toyether in the same person. And 
we must remark besides, that her [La- 
dyship is upon most occasions rather 
easily, and readily persuaded ot her 
own improprictics! The transition is 
too sudden and rapid trom the wrong 
to the right view of things. Upon 
all subjects of this nature, and in ore 
dinary minds at least, the process of 
persuasion is gradual and progressive, 
But in.this mstance, we find convic 
tion brought about fer saltum, and the 
change eftcoted i in as short a pes tod, as 
a person would take to pass trem the 
dining room to the drawing room, at 
Stanley grove! We behoid Lady B. 
the one moment expressing hersclt to 
Coclebs, in very sirong language, on 
the impropriety of Mr Stanley’s pre- 
venting the children from making 
their appearance before his company 
at table, and at the very next sight 
which we get of her, she appears ma- 
king a solemn confession of the tolly 
of this remark : a remark too, which 
by the way appears to us to have been 
one of the most sensible of those 
which escaped from her lips, and the 
propriety of which we are still incl- 
ned to support, in spite both ot her 
Lady: ship’ s tergiversation, and Mr 
Stanle v's example | 

There is another circumstance i 
Lady LBelficld’s conduct, which we 
consider as rather unseemly, althoug? 
the author evidently did not mean 
to hold it up in this light. We al- 
lude to the practice of her frequently 
making a public declaration of those 
errors in her own domestic manage 
ment, which had been discovered to 
her by means of what she had obset- 
ved at the Grove. ‘There surely Wa 
no necessity for rendering all the 


Me 
company, on som occasions, her ce 
tes 
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fessors, ot of reminding her husband, 
in their presence, ot those defects, 
which it assuredly was most proper to 
remedy, but net so becoming to re- 
veal. ih short, we think that justice 
has hardly been done to the Belfields, 
although ‘after all it must be owned, 
they are very indispensable characters 
to the great object of the work. 

Or Bariow is an excelient specimen 
of an enlightened and conscientious 
country clergyman. But surely it 15 
rather too much to say, that his wife 
is as attentive to the bodies as he is 
to the souls of the people of his parish. 
Were this true, either the Doctor 
must have been a careless and unfaith- 
ful pastor, which he certainly was not 5 
or his lady must improperly have 
made every other concern subservient 
to her care of the parishioners, which 
'y no means appears to have been the 
cae. There are certainly duties, 
which a clergvman’s wile owes to the 
people among whom her husband 1a- 
bours, 7 by proper attention to 
wh ch i he may become a most useful 
and valuable character in a country 
parish; and to a person of a well-re- 
eulated mind, these duties must, we 
think, be of a most pleasant and 2 
greeable nature, But the obligation to 
suc h services, let it be remembered, 15 

only binding, when all that the lady 
owes to herself and to her family is 
properly discharged. And occasion 
here offers for remarking in general, 
that there is a strong propensity in 
(he human mind, to prefer those parts 
ot duty, which are most favourable to 
ne love of ostentation and shew, to 
wich, being performed se- 
cretly, or at home, are less subject 
to hte blic observation, and whose chief 
vard is therefore to be found in the 

tes estimony of a person’s own mind, 

But ot all the Dramaiis Persone, 

te himself is the one with which 

e have most fault to find, even edu- 
¢ cated as he was at our Edinburgh U- 


‘versity | He secms to he a very 
‘aly 1804, 


steady and well-principled young man, 
we allow, and the few opinions he de- 
livers are sensible and just. But 
even in these, he does not always ap- 
pear to advantage. ‘hey often want 
energy and poimt ; and the general 
cast of his character is to our taste too 
lame and insipid. Upon one aceasion 
We must say, when he found the chil- 
dren amusing themselves in the draw. 
ing-room, the exclamation which he 
makes is quite sickening :—“ Jt was 
‘an interesting scene. I could have 
“devoured the sweet creatures.” 
Such language might, we think, have 
come from the lips ef Lady Melbury, 
or of those two sentimental young la- 
dies, whose attention had not been en- 
grossed by Virgil, or occupied with the 
arts of cookery 5. ;- but whose precious 
time had been a voted to the tears of 
sensibility, the sympathy of souls, the 
fortunate footman, and the illustrious 
chambermaid; exercises most worthy, 
it must be adimitted, of a rational, im- 
mortal, and responsible being! But 
what, in the naine of good taste, has 
a young man of understanding and 
education to do with this sil lly, simper- 
ing, cfleminate, and nauseous phraseo- 
logy ? 

We only stay here longer to ask 2 
single question, Is it becoming in a 

young man, who has conceived an at- 

tachment for an amiable young lady, 
to reveal that attachment to a variety 
of persons, who do not immediately 
belong to her family, and before he 
has ever made it known to herself ? 

Answer this, Mr Coclebs, and say, 
wherefore it was, that, whilst debarred 
from unfolding thy mind to Lucilla 
for a stated period, in order that thou 
might’st have an opportunity of follow - 
ing the prudent precaution which Mr 
Stanley suggested, of endeavouring to 
assure thyseli of Miss Lucilla’s atiec- 
tion, before thou didst address her up- 
onthe tender subject 5 say why at was, 
that thou didst not also forbear from 
making thy mind known to Sir John 
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and Lady Belfield, aud Dr Barlow 
too? Didst thou never think, good 
young man, that Lucilla might have 
refused thee, and then how foolish 
must thou have looked : or confess, 
sweet Charles, didst thou never feel 
awkward in the presence of these in- 
dividuals, during the season of solemn 
suspence, 1f thou didst really consider 
itas such? ‘Phou may’st indeed re- 
ply, that it would not have been an 
easy matter to conceal thy passion 
érom so shrewd and sharp-sighted a 
gentleman as Sir John was still, 
Cwlebs, thou didst wrong in parting 
with thy secret. The knight should 
have been left, with all his arehness 
and waggery, to the enjoyment of his 
own conjectures, and no discreet: man 
woul. ever desire more ! 

‘The secondary and incidental cha- 
racters of this work are in general ad- 
mirably drawn. It is here, in our o- 
pinion, that the best display is made 
ot the author’s superiour knowledge 
of human nature. We have as yet 
forborne to eccupy any room, in ma- 
king extracts from the book itself, be- 
cause from the unprecedented circula- 
tion which it has obtained, we have 
jadged this unnecessary. But we can- 
nol reframa from transcribing the ac- 
count which the author gives of two 
different individuals, whose melan- 
choly conditions are, we think, most 
naturally described, and with whom 
we do most feelingly and fervently 
condole. 

The first is that of Mr Stanhope, 2 
gentleman who unfortunately 
been so much bewitched at the idea 
that he was beloved by a beautiful 
woman, as foolishly to declare himself 
her admirer, before he knew much ei- 
ther about her principles or conduct. 
He was not long, however, but, alas! 
he was too late, of discovering his 
mourntul mistake, and then set him- 
selt to the attempt of cultivating and 
enlightening her mind, but in vain.— 
She becomes too much for him, and 
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nothing is left, but the sad alternative 
of submission. He accordingly turns 
soft, simple, and idle, and gives himself 
up to the dominion of cards, to please 
his wife. 


“* All the entertainment he finds at 
dinner is a recapitulation of the faults ot 
the maids, or the immpertinence of the 
footmen, or the neghgence of the gar. 
dener, It to please her he joins in the 
censure, she turns suddenly about and 
detends them. If he vindicates them, 
she insists on their immediate dismis. 
sion ; and no sooner are they irrevecab. 
lv discharged, than she is continually 
dwelling on their perfecrions, and then 
it is only their successors who have any 
faults. He is now so afraid of her dn- 
ving out his few remaining old servants, 
if she sees bis partiality tor them, thay 
in order to conceal it, he affects to re. 
primand them as the only means fo 
them to secure his tavour. ‘Thus the 
integrity of his heart is giving wav toa 
petty duplicity, and the openness of his 
temper to shabby artifices. He coula 
submit to the loss of his comfort, but 
sensibly teels the diminution of his cre- 
dit. ‘The loss of his usefulness too ts a 
constant source of regret. She will not 
even suffer him to act as a magistrate, 
lest her doors should be beset with va- 
gabonds, and her house dirtied by men 
of business. If he chance to commend 
a dish he has tasted at a friend’s house, 
“Yes, every body’s things are goud but 
hers, she can never please, he had bet- 
ter always dine abroad, if nothing is ht 
to be eaten at home.” In the same 
way, he dare not venture to commence 
any thing said or done by another wo- 
man. She has indeed no definite object 
of jealousy, but feels an uneasy, Vague 
sensation of envy, at any thing of pel 
son he admires. I believe she woulé 
be jealous of a fine day if her husband 
praised it,” 


In like manner, who does net sym- 
pathise with Mr Reynolds, poor man, 
in the following description which 
given of his domestic authority ° 


Whatever the father heips them (the 
children) to, at table, the mother takes 
from them, lest it should make them 
sick. What he forbids is always the 


very thing that is good for them. She 
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»s much more afraid, however, of over- 
joading their memories, than their sto. 
machs. Reading, she says, will spoil 
the girls’ cyes, stooping to write will 
ruin ther chests, and working will 
make them round shouldered. If the 
boys run, they will have tevers 5 if they 
juinp, they wall sprain their ancles; If 
they play at ericket, a blow may kill 
them 5 if they swim, they wall be drown- 
ed, the shallowness of the stream is no 
aigument ot safety.” 


Lady Aston’s history is most inter- 
esting, and were we to point out the 
part of this work which has afforded 
us the greatest pleasure, we should 
certainly place our finger upon the 
sixteenth chapter, where a most im- 
portant conversation is detailed, be- 
tween Lady Aston and Mr Stanley. 
‘Lhe views of religion which Mr 8. 
here takes occasion to illustrate, ac- 
cord so exactly with our own, and 
are, we are persuaded, so just in them- 
selves, that we gladly avail ourselves 
oi this opportunity of recommending 
them to the serious consideration of 
every reader, 

‘The episode which contains the ac- 
count of Mr and Mrs Carleton is, 
without exception, one of the most 
touching pieces of description with 
which we have ever met, and is 
fraught with important instruction.— 


Here behold a bright display of the 


etlicacy of vital religion, in preser-— 


ving the mind where it reigns, in a 
state of tranquillity and composure a- 
midst circumstances of the deepest dis- 
iress. Here we behold a striking in- 
stance of its self-recommending pow- 
er. We “ see how awful goodness 1s,” 
and how a shining example of it 
can sometimes drive daggers into 
the soul even of the most proiligate. 
Mrs Carleton’s whole character must 
at once approve itself to the judge- 
ment and feelings of every thinking 
mind, 

The little stories of Fanny Stokes, 
the lame gardener, and dame Alice, are 
very engaging, and are related with 
reat sumplicity and ease. But as it 
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not rather an unhappy circumstance 
in the last ot these, that Cuclebs should 
be made to overhear Lucilla, while 
reading the forty-first psalm ? 

‘Thus much as to the characters. 
We have already, expressed our opi- 
nion of the leading principles which 
are inculeated in these volumes.— 
‘There are but a few to which we do 
not cordially assent, and these do not 
relate to matters of religion. Indeed 
we think, that the author’s views of 
Christianity are not only scriptural in 
themselves, but defended in a highly 
scriptural manner: and although we 
consider the conversations, in general, 
just didactic enough, and sometimes 
even tedious, yet we wish we could 
observe the same good temper upon 
all occasions displayed in the same 
good cause. 

We are afraid, however, that the 
following sentence may have an equi- 
vocal and dubious tendency. 


“Oh! if women knew in general 
what was their real interest! it they 
could guess with what a charm even 
the appearance of modesty imvests its 
possessor, they would dress decorously 
trom mere selt-love, if not from princi- 
ple. ‘The designing would assume Mo 
cesty as an artifice, the coquet would 
adopt it as an allurement, the pure as 
her appropriate attraction, and the vo- 
luptuous as the most infaliible art of see 
duction, 


We have also already expressed our 
general opinion ot the style in which 
this work is composed, and shall only 
further remark, that we are sorry to see 
such a book so greatly defaced by a 
very careless punctuation, In some 
instances, it is quite intolerable! and 
even in point of grammar, a sixth edi- 
tion has not corrected some of the 
mistakes, of which there were not a 
few in the first impressions. We can 
hardly conceive how the following 
gross example has so long survived: 
* He found Sir John and / sitting im 
the library.” &c. 

It is now high time that we bring 
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our observations to a close. In taking 
a retrospect of the remarks which we 
have ventured to make, we are afraid 
some zealous admirers of ‘Ccelebs’ will 
prefer a grievous complaint against us, 
tor finding so many faults with so ex- 
cellent, so enchanting a book. We 
conclude by addressing ourselves to 
these generous enthusiasts, and we 
say, “It is only a work like * Corlebs,’ 
“vive us leave to remind you, that 
** will stand the test.” 

Few of our modern performances 
would bear to be dealt with in the 
manner in which this may be done with 
perfect safety. Most of these could 
not have survived the operation.— 
‘They would have perished under the 
Knife. The heat of criticism would 
have made their substance to evapo- 
rate. Its blast would have scattered 
them to the four winds of heaven.— 
Butin Cwlebs, as in Achilles, there is 
but a heel that ts valnetable ; and 
after our severest operation, he looks 
even better than before. Winnow 
this bock as we please, there still re- 
mainsafulland nutritious grain behind. 
Its feathers may be plucked ; but it 
only tends the beiter to lay bare a 
plump and full-fed body, which when 
scientifically served up, will, we pro- 
anise, afford as savoury, and satisfying 
2 repast, as ever touched the table, or 
Pleased the palate ef an intellectual 


A a or AS f mLdinburgh. 


A Narrative of the Campaign of 
the British army in Spain com- 
manded by hts Excellency Lieutenant 
General Sir John Moere. By James 
Nloore, Esa. 4to, 

A Dissertation on the numbers of 
mankind, in ancient and modern times. 
Ry Robert Wallace, D.D. Second 
Edition. Revised and corrected, Svo, 


New Works published in Edinburgh, 


Scottish Literary Lutellisence, 


A SECOND edition of Discourses by 
the Rev. Robert wiih 
be published in a few days. 

An embellished Edition of Me 
Scott’s Poems of the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” and Marmion,” 
was recently announced in the Lon- 
don Magazines and other periodical 
publications, from which it was inad- 
veriently copied into this Magazine. 
We now understand, however, that 
the plan embraces only plates illustra- 
tive of the poems. 

A new edition of Dr Finlayson’s 
Sermons is in the press. 

Dr Millar, Lecturer on Natural His- 
tory and Chemistry, and Editor of the 
4th edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, will publish, in three or four 
weeks, A new edition of Williams's 
Natural History of the Mineral king- 
dom. ‘This work is divided into 
three parts, containing, I. ‘Che Natural 
History of the Strata of Coal, and of 
the concomitant strata : II: The His- 
tory of Mineral Veins; and, II]. An 
account of the prevailing strata, and 
of some ofthe principal phenomena up- 
onthe surt.ce of the globe—The Ap- 
pendix, to be given by the Editor, em- 
braces a comprehensive view of the 
nature and properties of the materials 
of which the surface of the globe is 
composed, and of their mode of distri- 
bution and relative position ;—-partt- 
cularly of the history of coal and me- 
tullic substances. It embraces also a 
brief account of the disturbances occa- 
sioned by Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 
with a slight sketch of some of the 
theories which have been proposed to 
account for the formation and distr 
bution of mineral subsiances. Prom 
the great reputation which the origi. 
nal work of Williams has obtained 
both in this country and on the contl- 
nent, and the nature of the pursuitsin 
which Dr Millar has long been en- 
gaged, we presume the present edition 
will be a valuable treatise, not omy 
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to the student of geology, but also to 
the practical miner. 

Very shortly will be published, A 
Moral ‘Tale, entiled, ‘The Monk and 
the Vine-Dresser, or the Emigrants 
of Bellesme by a-Lady. 

‘The Rev. John Lee, M.D. minister 
of Peebles, has in (he press, a sermon 
which he preached in St Andrew’s 
Church, on Sunday the 2ist May 
1809, at the request of the Managers 
of the Public Dispensary and Vaccine 
Institution of this place. ‘he text is 
taken from Gea. xxi. 16, Let me 
not see the death of the child.” Dr 
Lee (whose medical acumen is per- 
haps equal to his well-known pulpit 


cloguence) took occasion, in the con- 


clusion of his discourse, forcibly to vin- 
dicate the elhcacy of vaccine imnocu- 
Jation as a preventive of small-pox.— 
‘The sermon is published under the di- 
rection of the Managers of the Cha- 
rity; with the double view of remov- 
ing prejudices against vaccination, and 
ot aiding their funds; and we doubt 
not that its circulation will be very 
extensive. 


Likrary Iutelligence, ENGLIsH and 
FoREIGN. 

N a short time will be published, Am 

on Theatres, and on the Pro- 
priety of Vaulting them with Brick and 
Stone. Lilustrated with a plan and sec- 
tion tur a new ‘Vhestre. “he object of 
this essay, is to revive the knowledge 
exempiued oy the Free and Accepted 
Masons, in the construction of the 
Vaulis of the ancient cathedral; and to 
énow thata theatre, built upon similar 
porciples, would be of considerable be- 
nent tothe proprictor; both in reducing 
the expense of the erection, and rate of 
insurance ; and at the same time secure 
tne audience against the dreadful ha- 
Zatds, to which they are liable, from the 
present mode in which these edifices 
are built, 

The second edition of a Treatise on 
Maiting, by Mr Reynoldson, late of 
Newark, now of Bromley, Middlesex, 
Wail appear in a few days. 


In the course of this month, Mr Jo- 
seph Crisp, of Holborn, wil publish, for 
the use of female seminaries, Lessons 
in Geography, with an Lotroduction to 
the use of Globes, calcurated solely 
jor the exercise of the memory, and as 
an introduction to larger works, 

The Rev. kdward Vaipy, author of 
Elegantice Latinwe, is preparing a new 
ed:tion of that scaice and very useful 
woik, Robertson's Phiase Book, with 
alterations andimprovements 5 which 
it is intended to modernise the obsolete 
ingiish phrases, and to introduce, be- 
sides Known and common idioms, every 
word which may be susceptible ot vari- 
ation and elegance. 

Mr James Norris Brewer, will, in a 
few days, publeh the first number of, 
Descriptions Historical and Architectu- 
ral, of splendid Palaces, and celebrated 
Buildings, English and Foreign, with 
Biographical notices of their Founders 
or Builders, and other eminent persons. 
This work, printed in quarto, will be 
comprised in six monthly parts, and 
embellished with highly-tinished engra- 
vings, by Storer, Porter, and other emi- 
nent artists, 

Mr Williamson, of the loner Temple, 
has a ‘Treatise for publication entitled, 
A Companion and Guide to the Laws 
of England; comprising the most use- 
ful and interesting heads of the law, 
viz. the whole law relating to parish 
matters, bills of exchange, and promis- 
sory notes, wills, executors, landiord 
and tenant, trade, nursance, master and 
servant, jurors, Carriers, bankruptcy, 
apprentices, gaming, &c, &e.to whichis 
added, A summary of the Laws of Lon- 
don. 

An Irish gentleman of rank, who 
Jately spent three years in London, is 
preparing for publication, A Series of 
Letters to bis tather in Ireland, con- 
taining the secret history of the British 
Court and Metropolis; and said to tllus- 
trate, with singular ability, the state of 
modern manners and society. 

Mr W. Ward, lecturer on Exper:men- 
tal Chemistry, has in the press, A Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry and Mineo. zy, 
which will speedily meke its appearance, 
in one volume, illustrated with plates, 

The Rev. Jeseph Wilson is pre paring 
for the press, An Introduction to 
ler’s Analogy. in a series of Letters to 
a Student at the University. “ 
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The Rev. George Whittaker, master 
of the grammar school in Southampton, 
will in a few days publish a work de- 
signed for the use of junior boys in clas- 
sical schools ; entitled, Exempla Pro- 
pria, or English Sentences, translated 
into the Latin Language, 

A ‘Uranslation of Laborde’s View of 
Spaie, composing a descriptive itinera- 
iy, or topographical de':neation of each 
Province, and a gemeral statistical ac- 


Poetry. 


count of the country, will shortly 
appear, 

Mr Andersen, author of a ‘Tour in 
Zealand, is preparing for publication, A 
Dane’s Excursion in Britain; to consist 
of two or three small octavo volumes. 

Rev. Dr Washbourn, of Wellin. 
borough, is revising and correcting 
shop Reynolds on Ecclesiastes, which 
will appear in the course of three 
months, 


Poctry. 


ODF 
Tor wis Masestry’s Birtn-Day 1809, 
Py Heary James Pye, Evg. Poet Laureat. 


WILE Europe, with dejected eye, 
Beholds around her rural reign, 
Whilom of peace the fair domain, 
"The Scene of desolation lie, 
Or if with trembling hope she cast 
Her look on hours of glory past ; 
4\nd burn again with virtuous flame 
Her ancient honours to reclaim, 
And brace the corslet on her breast, 
And grasp the spear and wave the 
crest, 
Yet lies her course through war's ensan- 
food ; 
Yet must she win her way through carnage 
and thro’ biood. 
Ah! happier Britain! o’er thy plain 
smiling peace and freedom reign. 


while sons, with pitying eye, 


Lehold the fields of ruua round them 
lie; 
‘The storms that shake each neighbour 
realm with fear, 
Jake dist ne thunder die upon the ear ; 
‘bhey bless the halcyon hours that 
gave, 
‘Vo rule a people free and brave, 
A patriot Monarch all their own, 
‘Lheir swords his and. their 
hearts his throne. 
And while to this auspicious day 
‘the Mase devotes her tributary lay, 
A nation’s vows in choral Paans join, 
And consecrate to fame a“ verse as mean 
as imine.” 
Let not to selfish thoughts confin'd 
«Ave the warm feelings of the virtuous 
mind: 
‘he royal Patriot, while he views 
Peace o'er his realms her bliss diffuse, 


Mourns for the sorrows that afllict man- 
kind. 
Go forth, my sons, he cries, my Britons 
go, 
And rescue Furope from her ruthless foe. 
Behold, in arms, Austria’s Imperial Lord ; 
Behold Iberia draw the avenging sword; 
O let with theirs your mingling ensigns 
fi 
In eo great cause of injur'd Liberty 
Go forth, my sons, and to the world des 
clare, 
When suffering Freedom calls, Britannia’s 
armis are there. 


On THe Deatu or WiLLiAM 


[Mr Wright, the subject of the following 
Stanzas, lett his father’s house on the 
morning of the 6th of June, and three 
days after, he wes found dead on the moor 
near Luckenkitt-Loch, a wild sequestered 
scene near the source of Clouden water, 
Galloway, eight or nine miles from his 
home. He seemed to have laid himselt 
down to rest, and threugh fatigue had fal- 
Jen asleep, and a chill damp evening com- 
ing on, he had never awakened. The 
grass where he Jay was not in the Je ast 
discomposed, nor did there appesr to have 
been any struggle in dying.— - 

In period of his life Mr W right 
was a most accomplish'd scholar, and an 
mate in the house of the late celebrated Dr 
Blacklock, who loved him with the afiec- 
tion of a father. The Doctor being bline, he 


was selected to read to him poetry ne 
other works of taste, for which, fron 
soft and manly tone of his voice, YF 

he 


Wright was peculiarly adapted 
late Earl of Selkirk he was engegee tutor 
at St Mary's isle, where in the bloom “ 
youth, and in the mnast of a promiiPp ile 


tefaty carecr, he was effected with 
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Poetry. 


Jerangement, but of the most gentle and 
inoffensive kind, ‘fhe author of this small 
tribute to his memory past his early days 
near Mr Wright, and has often accompa- 
nied him in his sequestered rambles, and 
listened to the magic wandering of hisima- 
ination, and will ever remember his soft 
and gentle manners, | 


THOU pensive pilgrim of the wild adieu! 
* For Lno more shall see thy gentle form, 
Gathering the flowers all wet with pearly 
dew, 
Or wandering careless of the mountain 
storm. 


Say, what dark spirit of the dreary wild 
Allur'd thee by the mouyntain-lake to 
stray 
in desert glens, far from thy home exil’d, 
Alone upon the pathless moorland grey ? 


Or was it Nature in her wild array 
‘That tempted thee so oft to leave thy 
hone ? 
‘fo climb the steep—gaze on departing 
day, 
And listen to the wild wind’s plaintive 
moan ? 


Vor dearto thee was nature's varying form, 
Or in her savage gloom, or softest smile, 
The whispering billow, or the roaring 
storm 
Vhat heaves the wave round dark St Ma- 
ry's isle. 


ft have I pnill'd with thee the wild- 
wood flower, 
And listen'd to thy tale of luckless love ; 
hre my young heart had yielded to its 
pow'r, 
And wonder'd woman could unfaithful 
Ove. 


Love'searly blossoms by the hand of power 

Was blasted, and thou felt’st the bitrer 
throe, 

But Mania built for thee her fairy bower, 


Iler sweet illusions sooth'd thy bosom’s 
woe. 


The classic page to thee was more endear'd 
And every ster that rolls along the sky, 

‘he emerald vesture of the earth appear’d 
With double lustre to thy raptur’d eye. 


All faint and weary as thou sunk’st to rest, 

Sweet dreams of bliss thy heavy eye-lids 
close, 

Nature receiv'd thee on a mother's breast, 


And the grey lapwing sung thee to re- 
pose, 


And still she wonder'd why thou slept’st so 
long, 
Nor the bright moon, nor yet the sun's 
warm beam, 
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Nor yet the trembling lark upon the wing 
Could rouse the peaceful slamberer from 
his dream! 
But who are those that march aleng the 
heath, 
Directed by the wild bire’s plaistive ery? 
They find thee stretch'd pale on the hed of 
death, 
Thy farewell gaze fix'd on thy native cky. 
Now every love-lorn swait shall heave the 
sigh, 
And on thy grave, at solemn evening 
hour, 
Beauty's soft hand shal! plant, with stream. 
ing-eye, 
Sweet emblem of her love, the daisy 
flower. 


Alas, no more, dear wanderer of the wild, 
Shall my lone footsteps net thee on the 
Moor ; 
Nor thy lorn look, with aspect beaming 
mild, 
Like the pale moon, seen thieugh the 
midnight shower. 


Banks of Forth, 
Yune 1809. 


M. 


Ap Amicum. 


GAY, when Remembranee wakes again 
“" The beauty of the classic plain, 
Where once in early youth we stray’d, 
Shall not the converse of the glade, 
Arise, my friend, to fancy’s view, 

And thought of other days renew ? 
When down the vale we rov'd along, 
The warbler’s gratulating song 

Would seem to meet the op’ning year, 
The promis’d blossoming to chear ; 
lias not the eye of friendship seen, 
When buds expand and corn is green, 
With brighter joy the -un-beams play, 
Vhe Jinnet pour a warmer lay, 

The tow'ring lark delight to sing, 
And hail the symphony of spring ? 

So shall the friend of nature join, 

And feel the unison divine : 

But, when the pledge of future praise, 
‘Vhe poet's kindling thought shall raise, 
When, as he hails the gen’ral plan, 
And ail his love descends on man, 
‘the spring of friendship shall appear, 
‘The op'ning thought to wisdom dear, 
Hiow shail he pour the fervent pray’r, 
The earnest wish, the tender care, 
And twine the wreath of future fame 
around the silent cherish’d name, 


‘Then, let me ever turn to thee, 
Ani feel the glowing sympathy, 
Say, Shall I follow thy career, 
And swell with hope or think with fear, 
When list'ning dubious to the gale, 
‘that fills with joy the spreading sail, 
To 
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‘To peaceful Camus 1] repair, 
And mark with all a brother's care ! 


No more his verdant banks along 
Shall Phames invite the rural song, 
‘Phat, as it caught the Montuan strain, 
Would raise the g'ory of the plain, 
Where learning her honoe'd seat 
Delights to hold, the lov'd retreat 

Of former bands, whoce ancient fire 
Kindles the genins of the lyre :— 
"Though oft amid the ethic rule, 

And sombre precepts of the school, 
Again with these the classic pow'r 
Divide, my friend, the silent hour, 

No more along the sacred hall, 

That youth and friendship dear recal, 
Shall each associate voice retrace, 
The virtues of a former race, 

"There wisdoms seem'd with purer glow, 
"Po bid the mutual ropture flow, 

And youth tiyenuons to dispense, 

‘The stream of wit and innocence. 


Green Fton, from the cherish'd helds 
Reluctant to her Granta yields 

Her frequent pride, the future lay 

The splendour of a coming day. 

As when the ewain, whose wishes rise 
In early spring to future skies, 

And to tne womb of earth 

In hope commit the promis’d birth, 
With transport views the coming flow’r, 
"Chat op'ning claims the vernal show’r, 
And, as retreshing dews descend, 

And nurt’ring suns their influence lend, 
Ir blossoms fair its course is run, 

And soon the beauteous light of sun 
Shall close upon the petal’s bloom, 
‘The witness of an early doom. 

The coming spring shall yet restore 

Its wonted dies, but we no more, 

\las! shall gladden im the train, 

And pour the friendship of the plain. 


Dut, oh ' whatever scenes engage 

Aly friend, amid this dawn of age, 

My warmest wish is ever there, 

yw breathes a gratulating pray’r. 
omdow, 


1808. \ Ae 


THE GLASGOW GARLAND. 
AN FXCELLENT NEW SONG, 
= KER, that was a packman bold, 
Through all the country known, 
ancs ine shop in Glasgow town 

James Ker doth cal! his own. 


When he had kept this goodly shop 
A twelvemonth and a day, 
He serzed the ellwand valiautly, 
And to timself did say ; 
* What boots it, man! to top and thrive, 
“Allina shop forlorn? 
“Vil hire a horse, Vil spend a pound, 
Aesure asl am bern! 


What time the preachings, ike a plague 
Disperse the Glasgow beaux; 
And ilocks of gospel ministers 
Come cawing in like crows ; 


A gay gelding James Ker has hired, 
bor which he pays a crown; 

And he thet never rode betore, 
Ariding now ts gone. 


When o'er the bridoe, and forth the town: 
And Past the toll, ] wot, 

Jumes waved bis whip alote in air, 
The horse began to trot. 


Tramp, tramp, along the read he spi 
The sparkling pebbles fly, 

}luzza! James Ker can ride apace '* 
Ah! why dost bump so high? 


And now a villege, calm and fair, 
Fast rises to the view ; 

With dogs and cats and wives at doors 
Says James, what shall bdo! 


The wives did stare, the dogs did bark, 
"The cats astounded fled, 

James scarce could sit the saddle tree, 
Nor dared to turn his head. 


A chnilish cur, a terrier flerce, 
With hideous bark and bay, 

Parsucd the horse's trotting 
James damn’d the dog away. 


But still it ran, and bark’d and bay'd, 
The wives began to shout ; 

Jare es roused his heart and whipt behind; — 
He cou!d not look abour. 


Sometimes the lash it bit the horse, 
And faster on went he, 

Sometimes the dog it touch'd ; says James 
*“ What shall become of me!” 


At length to desperarion raised, 
He lashes with effect; 

The whipstring with a manful smack 
Knots round the terrier’s neck. 

“ Well done, well done, we true he's nane 
* O' the godless Glasgow gang ; 

“ But a player loon from London come, 
“ The dog, the dog he'll hang.” 

And hang'd he was, and dragged by James 
‘Trumphant through the town; 

And still the village wives proclaim 
‘The cider loon’s renown. 

So may ye see that praise and fame 
Sull wait upon success; 

Good luck with some, than slight of art, 
Is neather more nor less. 

Now let us sing long live the king, 
And may he, like James Ker, 

Ride ferth and at his whipstring end 


Drag Nap the ‘Terrier. en 


PRO- 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CHARGES AGAINST THE Duke or 
YoRK. 


Friday, Feb. V7. 


qx IWARDLE stated, that he would 
iM call no more evidence, but would 
av betore the Efouse the letters allud- 
ed to, as having been given to him to fa- 
( Hate some Negotiation, 

Sirs Clarke was called in, and stated 
tiat these were the letters she had gi- 
von to Mr Wardle to faciitate a nego- 
tation, She did not know the band- 
writing of any of them, and gave them 
tu Mr Wardle to get them styned by 
siembers, Some questions were put 
io Me Wardle about these letiers, and 
some altercation tuok place about his 
answers, 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer then 
sohcited the attention of the Commit. 
teeto a inatter ot very great amportance. 


It was the wish ot the Commander-in- 


Chieti that it should be communicated 
to the Committee, and the proper time 
was left to his discretion, and if any 
b.ame was due tor the delay, that blame 
wis his. Phe fuet he alluded to was 
the suppression of material evidence im 
one of the cases before the Committee 
(Major Ponyn’s,) which as it now stood 
tollows 

On Saturday se’ennight, Col. Hans.t- 
ton caded on him with a letter from Mr 
\dam, saying he had business of im- 
portance to communicate, which was, 
their arrival from Spam, (Col. 
Hamilton and Captain Sanden were in 
the Waggon-train), Captain Sanden had 
made him acquainted with circumstan- 
ces which were Very material to the in- 
Sestisation now before the House.— 
‘hen Captain Sanden was called tothe 
bar, he was desired to inform them of 
athe Knew of the subiect, which he 
Nad done with this exception-—he had 
suppressed the fact, that when Ciptaia 
Ponyn lied pressed him for a return ot 
his tive hundred guineas, he acquamted 
Mrs Clarke with whe cireyimstanes, ho 
fulv 

‘ 


told him to go back to Captain Tonyn 
with a note, purporting to be written 
by the Duke ot York, in these words : 
** T have received your note, and 
‘Vonyn’s business shall remain as it ts.” 
‘This note was shown to Capt. Penvyn, 
in order to convince him that Mrs 
Clarke and Sanden possessed the inilu- 
ence they pretended to. When making 
this cisclosure to Col. Hamilton, Sin- 
den said he might destroy this paper, 
ou which Colonel H. told him by no 
means to do that, but to go to the bar 
and teil the whole truth, pomting out, 
at the sime time, the danger he would 
incur in telling any falsehoods. After 
some consultation, it was resolved that 
Mr Adam should inform his Royal 
Hhivhness of this errcumstance, thar we, 
us Members of Parliament, and Judges 
In this Case, Could not be made deposi- 
tories of it, but that it must be made 
public, and that Col, Hamilton should 
again Visit Captain Sanden, and disco- 
ver whether, as astrong impression bad 
been made on his mind, the note really 
was in the handwriting ot the Duke ot 
York. Mr Adam had accordingly wait. 
ed on his Royal Highness, who, on be- 
mg told ot the circumstance, expressed 
hiumseis convinced that the note must 
be a forgery, and wished that the mat- 
ter should be thoroughly examined in- 
to. ‘The next day (Sunday) Colonel] 
Hlamilton saw Capt. Sanden, who said 
to bim, * You wall be very angry wath 
me, for, since you saw me, | have de- 
struyed the note.” * Good God!” ex- 
clamed Colonel H. * you have not 
surely done any thing so rash.” * Ir 
Wes not of so much consequence (re- 
turned Captain Sonden,) and besides 
they have forgot it.” He had thus 
submitted to the Hlouse all he knew of 
this important affair. Atter some ge- 
neral concluding observations, he mo- 
ved to call in Capt. Sanden. 

Captain Sanden was then examined. 
At nrst he could recollect nothing ; but 
at tast admitted the not@, and that Col, 
Hamilton had take a copy of it. De- 
mied that be had said 1% was wrnten by 

the 
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the Duke of York, and affirmed that 
it was misljaid in his bureau, and not de- 
stroved. 

The Speaker then rose and said, that 
there could be but one opinton respec- 
ting the gross prevarication of the wit- 
ness. Mfr Perceval moved, that be should 
be conmiutted to the custody of the Ser- 
jeant at Arms. ‘Lhe Serjeant at Arms 
took him into custody, and soon after 
reported that Captain Sanden wished 
to be brought to the bar, as he had a 
proposition to make. He was placed 
at the bar, and expressed his sincere 

yntrition tor his improper conduct. 
He then stated, that the noté was net 
ther lost nor mistaid, and, if he were 
permitted to return to his lodgings, he 
would find it. Tle was then sent with 
the Serjeant at Arms and a clerk to his 
lodgings tor the note, and any other 
papers relative to the business 

After a considerable interval, Cant. 
Sanden returned with the messenger, 
and was brought to the bar. He pre 
sented the note, which was read. It 
was addressed to George Farquhar, 
Esq. and contained these words: * I 
have received your note, and Mator 
‘Tonyn’s business remains as itas. God 
bless vou!” Mrs Clarke was called in, 
and said that the note was in the Duke 
of York’s hand, and could not conceive 
how it came into Captain Sanden’s pos. 
session. She said that she sometimes 
imitated other persons’ hands for a- 
musement ; and that she sometimes 
wrote her notes herself, and sometimes 
guided her mother’s hand. Capt. San- 
cen was committed to Newgate, 

Mr Leach stated, that all the letters 
found in Capt. Sanden’s house were re- 
levant to the inquiry before the House. 

My Wharton read a letter trom Col, 
‘Tucker, dated Edinburgh, rath Feb- 
tuary, vindicating his lat brother, and 
declaring that his promoiion had been 
obtained in the regular way. ‘The cha- 
racter ot the late Co one! was also vin- 
dicated in the highest terins by Sir A, 
Wellesley, Lord and General 
Stewart, 

Col. Gordon, being shown the note 
tak n from Captain Sanden, admitted 
that it resembled the Duke of York’s 
hanu 5 but could not swear (hat it was 
his. He thought the other two letters 
were the Duke's. He admitted that 
be had heard of the note before, and 
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said his doubts originated from the 
Duke of York saying to him that the 
note was a forgery.—General Brown. 
rigg also admitted that the note resem. 
bled the w ritung of the Duke, bur 
could not say that it was his. He 
thought the two letters were the Duke's 
He also had heard the suspicion about 
the nute’s being a torgery, hein; rin 
house the night before. Mr Dickis 
clerk in Coutts’s house, was aati, 
He had been accustomed to see the 
Duke of York's signature, but not his 
letter hand writing 5 and therefore could 
not judge of the note. Mr Adam 
thoneht the note ike the Duke’s writ. 
ino, but could not positively sav more, 
Te repeated the account given by Coi. 
Pre that the Duke considered the 
note as 4 iorgery. 

Mr ‘own was examined. He was 
a painter on Velvet, and had given les. 
sons to Mrs Clarke. Mrs Ciarke had 
told him that she could imitate the Duke 
of York’s s'ynature, and had shown hin 
a specimen. He had never seen the 
Duke’s writing, except the specimen 
shown him by Mis Clarke. 

Mrs Clarke was called in to identity 
the hand-writing of certain letters found 
in the possession of Captain Sander, 
An immense mass of letters was then 
read, which it ts impossible for us even 
to abridge. Captain Sanden was then 
brought in, but gave mo account of his 
reasons for not mentioning the note 
though he admitted the note to be ot 
great consequence, He was sent back 
to. New gate, | 

The Chancelicr of the Eachequer sand, 
that he had inquired into the money gl- 
ven to Mrs Clarke by the Duke : and 
eecording to the statement of 4s Koval 
Highness, which couid be vented bv 
proper evidence, the moncy ecy anced 
by th: Duke to Mrs Clarke, from fanu- 
ary 1804 to May 1$c6, was not less than 
i 16,760. 

Coleone? M* Mahon deemed it. ne: 
to expiain some circumstances, 
had arisea regard to Mrs 
The Prince of Wales had lately rece! 
ved an anonymous letter, the substance 
( i which went to st ate, that 1 his Roy- 
al Highness, or any contidential peter 
for him, would call at No. 14. Beotore 
row, he would learn something 
mi rhe be most important to his Roya 
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the interest of the Duke of York. His 
Royal Highness, without attaching any 
importance to that part of the note 
which referred to bimself, but anxious 
for the interests of his brother, desired 
the Hon, Colonel to call, and to take 
the note in his hand as liis introduction, 
He called in consequence, and in the 
parlour saw ten or twelve morocco 
chairs, 1a the condition in which they 
had been leit the preceding evening. 
‘The Hon, Gentleman then proceeded 
to state, that he was conducted up to a 
very handsome drawing-room, and there 
ratroduced to a lady. She mentioned 
her name to be Miss Farquhar, a rela- 
tion or sister of Mrs Clarke. She then 
began a conversation, the general sub- 
stance and evident purport ot which was 
to cttect a breach between the two 
Roval Brothers. some earnest- 
hess iu the manner of the lady, he was 
viduced at length to suspect that he was 
taking to Mrs Claike ; he told her so, 
and she acknowledged it, laughingly. 
che then proceeded to state the manner 

in which she had been treated by the 
Hake, and concluded by stating, that 
ii the Duke would consent to pay her 
debts, and settle the four hundred per 
annum upen her, she would trouble him 
no longer. He deemed it his duty, in 
consequence, to call upon his Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief, and 
had laid the proposal before him. His 
Koyal Highness had made no other re. 
riy than that her conduct had been so 
svominable that he would have nothing 
more to say to her. 

Colonel M‘Mahon’s letters were then 
read. 

Colonel M*‘Mahon presents his 
compliments, and regrets, that he has 

not bad at im his power to wait upon 
Mrs Clarke. When in London, he is 
frequently called away from head quar- 
ters for two or three davs. It 1s to this 

c.rcumstance the delay is to be attribu- 
ted.” 

‘** Dear Madam—I shall be extreme. 
ly happy to serve you at any time ; but 
I have not yet been able to see the 
Duke of York. Accept my thanks for 
the loan of your seal. I have availed 
myselfof it to obtain a copy of your 

“rightly device, (a laugh,) and remain, 
C&C, Friday. “7. M.” 


Dear Madam—I regret, that J have 


not been able to see you. T could wish 
you to be cautious how you suffer your 
lawyers to interfere in your concerns 5 
having alwavs entertained the highest 
opinion of your good sense, Lam, &c, 
Sunday. * 

The Ictiers found at Captain San- 
den’s lodging wete then read. The 
most curious are the following, from 
among the letters addressed to Colonel 

Sanden, as Mrs Clarke styles him: 

* Tell Bacon and Spedding, that they 
must give zool, for their appointment 
—I can get sol. more—I am olfered 
tocol. tor an officer's older in rank. & 
have mentioned it to HIM.” (The dast 
word was underscored with two dines.) 

** Flave you been able to influence any 
person, who beiongs to the Hause, to 
vote for Pitt. Be careful what you say, 
as T know Coir to be a story-teller.-— 
Nlind what you are about.” 

do at. He must give rool. at 
first, but I know the Duke et Cam- 
bridge will give for the same 4gocol.— 
You have on occasion to be particular 
as to their being Protestants, for itis 
not material to fin, Wait on him on 
Saturday; T told him you would, Pu? 
on a new pair of boots, and burn this.” 

Captain ‘Looyn can’t be made this 
month, as expected. ‘The Duke told 
me so. I shall goto Vauxhall; itis the 
only night I can go, as he goes to the 
Lords, as they expect a Tight about 
Pitt’s motion. I asked him what he 
thought of you, and he said, you was 
ad dcleverfellow. I told, I should 
sse vou at Vauxhall.” 

“Can you get a vote for Pitt’s mo- 


‘tion on Monday? it may be of conse- 


quence hereafter.” 
Monday, February 20. 

Mr Wharton intormed the Committee, 
that he had received a letter from Ge- 
neral Clavering, requesting to be exa- 
mined to rectify an apparent contradice 
tion in his evidence. 

Some persons from the Post Office 
and Bank of England, whose business it 
was to compare handwriting, being sum- 
moned to give their opinion, whether 
the note feund in Capt. Sanden’s pas- 
session was the handwriting ot the Duke 
of York,—Mr Whitbread, Lord Folk- 
stone, and Mr W. Smith, objected to 
that kind of evidence as improper, and 
as not received in courts of law, After 
a good dea! of altercation, it was agreed 
upon 
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upon to examine the witnesses. Mr 
Johnston, inspector ot franks at the Ge- 
neral Post Othee, and Mr Serle, depu- 
ty-inspector of franks in the same place, 
were then called in successively. ‘They 
had both compared the note with the 
Duke of York’s letters, and both 
thought it the Duke's handwriting. 
Mr Nesbitt, inspector of powers of at- 
torney in the Bank of England, thought 
the letters and the note not to be writ- 
ten by the same person. Mr Black- 
ford, deputy-inspector of powers of at- 
torney in the same place, was of a con- 
trary opmnion ; be thougit them so like, 
that he would have passed two letters 
of Attorney, one in the writing of the 
letters, the other m that note. Mr 
Bliss, the inspector of forged notes in 
the Bauk of England, thought the let- 
ters and the note in the same handwn.- 
ting 5; but a doubt respecting the note 
had arisen in his mind, in consequence of 
examining some letters ot Mrs Clarke, 
one or two of which he thought much 
wesembled the note, 

General Clavering was next examin. 
ed at his own solicitation, in order to 
explain some apparent contradictions im 
his tormer evidence. He stated that 
the apparent contradictions between his 
former answers and his letters arose trom 
his not understanding the meaning of 
the questions put. When asked for- 
meriy, whether he had any communication 
on the subject of army promotion with 
Mis Clarke, he had answered in the ne- 
gative, understanding by the word com. 
munication, personal intercourse, and not 
espistolary correspondence, Ile now 
stated, that he had made two applica. 
tions to Mis Clarke in writing 5 the 
first offering ber L.rooe, it he could be 
permitted to raise a regiment from the 
militia, Which was refused him; the se- 
cond inquiring at Mrs Clarke why, in- 
stead of Brigadier General, he liad been 
made only Brigadier-Colonel ? She re- 
turned lor answer, that the appoimtment 
had been made by mistake, and that the 
mistake would be rectified, which took 
pace accordingly, Gen. Ciavering 
then proceeded to explain why he had 
appeared as a witness ona former night, 
Having perceived that bis name was 
introduced into the evidence of Mrs 
Clarke, he had called on Col. Gordon, 
to remove the impression that this 
might be supposed to have made. But 
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Col. Gordon would not see him, but :«’ 
ferred him to Mr Lowten, who had 
told him that the proper method of pro- 
ceeding was to submit to an examine- 
tion besore the House, and advised Jim 
to wiite to that puiport to the Atror- 
ney-General,. When Gen, Clavering 
withdrew, AJr Wynne moved that he had 
been guilty of gross prevarication— 
This occasioned a good deal of discus. 
sion. It was admitted that the General 
had contradicted his former evidence ; 
but most of those who spoke dened 
that he had been guilty of prevatication, 
Nr Wyane agreed to put off his motion 
for the present, reserving to himseli the 
liberty of resuming it hereafter. 

Lord Folkstone stated that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs Clarke, who 
was in attendance, and soll that she re- 
quested to be examined immediately. 
Phe Committee acquiescing, Mrs Clarke 
was called in. She brought the two 
notes from the Duke of York that she 
mentioned in her last examination,— 
‘They were read by the clerk, ard weie 
as tollow :— 

* Enclosed I send you the money 
which you wish to have for your jour- 
ney.” I do not huow what you meso, 
I never authorized any one to plague or 
distress you; you may therefore be st 
your ease on my account.” 7 

She had received more than itty 
notes from the Duke of York since 
their separation, Being shown the Co- 
p¥ of a note, she could not say whether 
she had received one to that effect ; she 
had looked over her papers without 
finding it; and she remembered to have 
burnt one note which she had received 
by Greenwood. She repeated the ac- 
count of the list of persons for prefer- 
ment which she had pinned at the head 
of her bed, and which had been taken 
down by the Duke of York on the se- 
cond day. He had told her that he 
would promote them ail by degrees, 
and she had afterwards seen the list in 
his pocket book, with scratches thro 
those names that had been promoted.— 
She denied that she bad ever lived with 
Mr Ogilvie; and stated that General 
Clavering had called upon Mr Ogilvie 
afew days ago, and asked him to come 
down and speak against her character. 

Mr Greenwood was then examined. 
A letter being shown him, he said it was 


his writing, and. was a copy of a pat 
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from the Duke of York to Mrs Clarke 
after their separation, ‘Lhis letter was 
as tullows 

You must recollect the occasion 
when, about seven months ago, I had to 
empoy a solicitor to defend a suit upon 
your account. ‘The result of the in. 
quis then made into your conduct 
were most untavourable to you, and cir- 

Cumstauces have since arisen to confirm 
these impressions, J was not rash or 
inconsiderate In coming to the determi. 
nation to pare trom: you, and owe it 
to my own character to persevere in 
that resolution. An interview would 
be patnfal to us both, and of no use to 
you. theretore dechne 

Mr (sreenwood had taken a copy of 
the letter at the desire of the Duke ot 
York, had given the copy to the Duke, 
and had never seen it again till that 
night. 

Mr Whitiread stated that the letters 
Mrs Ciarke was desired to send down 
hal been put into his hands. ‘They 
were as follow :-— 

No. L—* "Po Mrs Clarke, No. 9. 
Old Burlington Street. —Friday.—With- 
vut being informed to what amount you 
may want assistance, it Is not in my 
power to be of use to you.” 

No. ‘lo Mrs Clarke, at South- 
mupton, Oct. ar 1s totally 
out ol my power to give you the assis- 
tance you seem to expect.’ 

No. ‘To Mrs Clarke, 17, 
Gloucester Place —No date.—I enter 
Sui V into your sentiments with respect 
to your chil dren, but cannot undertake 
to tulnhany thing Lam not sure of be- 
alle to perform. With respect to 
the house at Weybridge, L would ad- 
Vise You to remove the turniture, and 
citect the person who took it for you 
to give it up.” 

A letter trom _ Clavering to Mrs 
Clarke, cated Feb. 1Sc9, was read.— 
It Wasa request that she would not sub- 
pena him, but keep his name concealed. 

Thursday, Feb. 23. 

After a good deal of private business 
had been gone through, the Speaker 
addressed the House in the following 

+] bas ive to acquaint the House, that 
since Tcame to the House, I have re- 
Ceived a letter from his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the contents ef which 
Teste tothe enquiry now pending be- 


fore the Committee of the whole House: 
With the permission of the House, | 
will read the let tere 
‘The Speaker then read the letter, 
which was as follows 
*© Hose Guards, Fed. 23. 18096 
I have waited with the greatest 
anxiety until the Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons to inquire 
into my conduct, as Commander in 
Chief ot Ins Majesty’ s army, has closed 
its examinations, and I now hope that 
are will not be deemed improper to ad- 
dress this fetter, through you, to the 
House of Commons. 1 observe with 
the deepest concern, that, in the course 
of this inquiry, my name has been cou- 
pled with transactions the most criml- 
nal and disgracetul, and I must ever re- 
gret and Jament, that a connexion 
should ever have existed, which has 
exposed my name and character to pub- 
lic anumadversion.—Wiith respect to my 
alleged offences, connected with the dis - 
charge of my oilicial duties, I do, in the 
must solemn manuer, upon my honour 
asa Prince, distinctly assert my inno- 
cence, not only by denying all corrupt 
participation in any of the infamcus 
transactions which have appeared in e- 
vidence at the bar of the House of Com. 
mons, or any Cconuivance at their exis- 
tence, but also the slightest Knowledge 
or suspicion that they existed at a'l.— 
My consciousness of innocence leads 
me confidently to hope, that the House 
of Commons will not, upon such evi- 
dence as they have heard, adopt any 
proceeding prejudicial to my henour 
and character; but i, on such testimo- 
ny as has been adduced against me, the 
Hlouse of Commons can think my inno- 
cence questionable, I claim of their jus- 
tice, that I shall not be condemned 
without trial, or be depraved the benefit 
and protection which is afforded to eve. 
ry British subject, by those sanctions 
under which alone evidence 1s received 
in the ordinary administration of the 
law.—lI am, Sir, yours, &c. 
FREDERICK.” 
“© To the Speaker of the House of Commozts. 
‘The letter was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
‘The Speaker proposed, as the letter 
was of more than ordinary importance, 
that the clerk should immediately take 
a copy of it tor the inspection of the 
Mouse, Ordered, 
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CHARGES AGAINST THE DUKE OF YORK: 


Aly Hardie began by stating the mo- 
tives which had induced him to bring 
forward the charpes he had alledged a- 
gainst the Commander in Chief, and steer 
defendn hims it against the charge of 
seltantercst, Or any other sinister motives, 
he thanked his Mojesty’s Ministers for the 
indulgence they had shewn him. After 
expressinyse his acknowledgments to other 
wentlemen, he parucal adverted to Sir 
framcas Burdett and t.ord tolkstone, to 
whose support he confessed himself much 
indebred. Mir Wardle also expressed his 
sitistaction at the able manner in which 
the defence of the Duke of York had been 
conducted. Alajesty’s (he 
observed.) jad andertaken ius detence, and 
rowould be pi asant to refleci, that nothing 
more than what had bee already done 
could have been done for him Sully howe 
ever, with all the support chat it was right 
to.give the Duke of York, the representa 
tives of the prople ought to recollect that 
they owed a to taucir constitnents, as 
well aus to the Crown. 

Vhe Honourabic Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to call the attention of the tlouse to 
the several cases that have come before it. 
"The first was that of the exchange effected 
between Licut.-Cols. Brookes and Kuight. 
In this case, it was stated by Dr Phynne, 
that he was instructed by Mr Robt. Knight 
to offer to Mrs Clarke 2001 for the pur- 
pose oLexpediting the exchange; ond that 
be uadcrsiood this of ject wasto be efec- 
ted through the mfluence of Mrs Clarke 
ever the Comm wnder in Chief. Mr R. 
Koight stated, that he had paid to Mrs 
Clarke the LOU) the mornmwg after bis bro- 
Cher Was d, which wos onthe 
July, and thot he afterwards became ac- 
quainted with Mrs Clarke, when she en- 
rewed hem to sceret the 
oes, lest at should come to the ears of the 
of York. Mrs Clarke substantiates 

s evidence, states, that she had 
wen to the Duke the slip ol poper on 


whol Dr Vhynne lad weicten the names 


et che parties, the sume doy on which she 
>and that she hid cold bim she 
hid received a pecuniary remuneration for 


to Which she 
on mentioning the circumstance to 
the Duke, his Rovai Highness said, © that 
die knew the bu s very well, and that 
they had been trying ot at for som: time ; 
t he thought one of them was rather a 
Did subtect, but he would do UWoless 
his Roya! ha civen Mrs Clarke 
iptermation, am Whar other manner 


Ootain wt, as she had already cone 


Cervice t states, 
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fessed her ignorance of the parties? "The 
Duke said one of them was a dad subpect ; 
nothing certainly could be more correct 
than this; for that Colonel Brookes. who 
was only four months a Cornet, should be 
appointed to the command of a regiment 
of cavairy, which requires more than uswil 
ability, was a bad subject, no one could 
deny. Whatever could be the inducement 
to appoint Colonel Brookes to that regi- 
ment, who had been for the seven years 
previous on half pay, over the heads of 
many meritorious officers, whose services 
Were at least as great, if not tar superior, 
Was also rather extraordinary ‘Thet his 
Royal Highness was fully aware of the 
trofhic, there can be no doubt, from the evi- 
dence of his own letter to Mrs Clarke on 
the subject of Generel Clavering’s applica- 
tion, by which it would appeer, that he 
meant to keep in the back ground, and not 
be considered as a party concerned. ‘The 
letter sayy, Clavering is mistaken, my an- 
gel, in thinking that any new regiments 
are to be raised; it is only second batta- 
lions to the existing corps; yow had better, 
therefore, tell him so, and that you were 
sure that there would be nouse in applying 
for Vrom this it was manifesta 
particular desire was entertained, that Ars 
lame should not be known, and that Mrs 
Clarke was to be considered as the active 
person; and after this letter there can be 
10 question but Mrs Clarke wished to 
preserve the name of the Duke of York 
secret. 

The next case is that of Captain Maling. 
This case did not appear to be of that um- 
portance that I first wished to attach to it, 
but I feel po onliar satisfaction now that the 
case Was not withdrawn, as it is open Co pe- 
culicr animadversion. Jt was admitted by 
Colonel Gordon, that there were several 
subaltern officers, senior to Captain Mal- 
ing, anxious to be promoted, and who were 
all unexceptionable officers. 1 shoudd wisn 
to know what these services of Capt. Ma 
ing were, which gave him a claim for ous 
perseding so mony offcers superior in rans 
and service. Ido not mean to urge tiie 
the Commander in Chief should not have 
the power of rewarding merit, but that 
power should be defined, and unless 1's 
dejined, the most gross abuses must occur 


In mentioning this case, the great abuse 
which the unlimited power in the hanes 
tO, 


of any Commander in Chief guve me 
appeared evident, ond it should theres 
fore not be vested without certain bh 
tions. 

Phe next case is that of Col. French 
vy. Captain Huxley Sancen stated, 
he had given Mrs Clirke, tor her one net 
in the levy, 8501. and that she was to Nave 
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ool. if the business was done to their sa- 
ticfaction; that the levy had been reygular- 
ly applied for; but that some difliculties 
were encountered, Which this application 
was intended to remove; Mr Corrt had 
also recerved 200). for introduction. Mr 
lyowler said, he had seen Cot. French at 
Choucester Plice ; that he understood, from 
Nirs Clarke, she was to have 1Ov0]. and 
a guimea aman, to be paid on the comple- 
tion of 500 men. He was also present 
when Colonel French came to request that 
an increased number of boys should be in- 
cluded in the levy. Moers Clarke also sta- 
ted that she had informed the Duke of Co- 
lonel French's application, and imformed 
him chat she was to receive a pecuniary re- 
muneration if she obtained the letter of 
service; that she received one sum of SOO], 
or guineas, Which she paid to Birkett on 


account ol a service of plate, and his Royel 
fhehness gave his own bills for the remam- 


caer; that she recollected Colonel French 
teLing her,if his Royal Highness would 
pass the accounts which had been some 
tine standing, he world accommedate him 
with upoa proper security. 
testimony w.s ‘urther corroborated by Miss 
Taylor, who was present at a conversation 
between Mrs Clarke and the Duke of 
York, in which the Duke said thoe he was 
continually worried by Colonel French a- 
bout the levy, and, turning to Mrs Clarke, 
he sad, © How does he behave to you, 
derling 2?’ to which Mrs Clarke replied, 
“ nidding, not very well.’—The Duke 
hen suid,** Master French must mind what 
coasabout,or shall cut hin up and his 
evy too.” From this evidence, it was 
ear that Mrs Clarke had exerted her in- 
luence over hits Roy | Highness. 

His Royal blighness must have been 
fully convinced thet Mes Clarke received 
peckmary remuneration for her influence 
it ts not possible to conceive that the Duke 
would not have asked her what could be 
her undacement to take so much trouble a- 
bout the levy, or what motive could actuate 
her to such extraordinary exertions; he 
mist have been well aware. fron the im- 
Menaity of her expenditure in Gloucester 
Mace and Weybridge, that she must have 
had some mode of supplying those deficten- 
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cies Ghat must accrue from the pittance 
Which he allowed her. No evidence can 
be better supported, or be more incentro- 
Vertible or conclusive According to the 
terns of the letter ot service, it was stipue 
lsted that 2000 men Were to be raised in 
13 months; and in nine months men 
only were raised, althouyh the bounty was 
fram 13 to 19 guweas. And it was 
Not, till a considerable time afterwards, 


hea 
‘Sen complaints poured in frem ali quas- 


ters, that the levy was discontinued; and 
the officers who had disgraced their cloth, 
instead of being ignominiously dismissed, 
were allowed to continue im the service, 
because they were protected by the Com- 
minder in Chief's nustress. 

The next case was that of Coptain ‘Vonyn 
whose promotion was attributable entirely 
to the interference of Mrs Clarke, and tor 
which she received SOO) ‘Phat his Royal 
Highness bad a direct knowledge of this 
transaction, he mferred from the jetters et 
Mrs Clarke to Captain Sandan. With re 
spect to the case of Colonel Shaw, he con- 
tended, that the principal fact am which 
that charge was sustained, was the 


stance of the repeated pplication oi Ge 


neral Burrard, General Brownrig, ond Ge- 
neral Clinton, m his behall, having taded 
in procuring thee Gentleman the eppeint 

ment; but which,in three days atter the 
Jatest application of those Generals, was, 
zetted, which could only have take: 

ice im cousequence of the influence of 


Nr: Clarke —the case to which he 
alluded wis thet of Mr Dowler, from 
whose festimanhy it uppeared, thar he had 
never made any applicuuom to her, bur 
that the first overture was made from her 
to him, and through her only did he ob- 
tain his comnission, “The evidence went 
clearly to prove that the Duke was ac 
quamred with her having receaved POOO), 
lor procuring the appomtiment in question, 
and from hence he mterred that it was rea- 
sonable to conclude that the direct 
furence of the Duke of York, not only in 
miltary matters, asin the case of General 
Clavering, but in clerical mutters, os othe 
instance of Dr O'Meara, was attributable 
to her ratluence over bim, and that 1 was 
impossible to say where thae toiluence 
would stop. The remaming cases, name- 
ly, those of Samuel Carrer, Major Tucker, 
and Robert Kennett, he adverted to re- 
spectively, and treated of then im the sume 
strain us the preceding charyes. He then 
should not trouble the House anv Jonzer, 
having drawing up his sentiments upon 
thisamportant subjgee im form of an ad- 
dress to his Majescy, with which he mast 
conclude.—He ibe uehet rt bur pustice to the 
luke of York to state Cistinetiv, wrhout 
hi ul sentiments. Ile eriter- 
tamed the vieatest reverence for the Ma- 
ye ty ot the lhrone, and he ahould be 
the Yet man in the world to hurc che 
fechoos of any individual; but on this oc- 
erion he had no chore. Te concluded 
by moving the address, to the following ei- 
fect :— 

Phat an hurnible address be presented 
to his Majesty, humbly stating to bis Ma- 
jesty, that information having becn 
manicated 
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municated to this House, and evidence ha- 
ving been advanced to support the impu- 
tation of various Corrupt practices, and o- 
ther abuses ia the sale and disposition of 
commissions in his Majesty's army; and his 
Majesty's faithful Commons, according to 
the duty they are bound to observe towards 
him and the coun:ry, having carefully exa- 
mined into sundry charges m proot of these 
practices, and it is with the deepet con- 
cern and regret they intorm his Majesty, 
that the result of their inquiry mto the 
facts brought belore them, and the docu- 
ments on their table, has been such as to 
satisfy them, that the charges have been 
substantiated, His Majesty's faithful Com- 
mons are restrained, by motives of personal 
attachment, from entering into a detail of 
these transactions, being convinced that 
they could not be teld, without exciting in 
his Majesty’s breast feelings of griet and 
indignation. ‘Phat the proceedings of the 
House have bec published, and the evi- 
dence brought before them is correct, and 
that he will cive them credit, in the exe- 
cution of thi, paintul duty, for having pro- 
ceeded with all due dehberation. “Phat 
without entering into any other of the ob- 
vious consequences, from the beliel once 
generally established of the prevalence of 
abuses in the military department, there is 
one great and essential consideration inse- 
parable trom the present subject, which 
they beg to submit to his Majesty’s consi- 
deration, namely, that the opinion propo- 
gated amongst his Majesty’s forces, that 
promotions were made by means unjust to 
the army, the effect of such opinions might 
be to wound the feelings, and abate the 
zeal of all ranks and descripticns of his 
Nlajesty’s army. ‘That it is the opinion of 
this Flouse, that the abuses thus most am- 
ply represented, could not have prevailed 
tothe extent they have existed, without 
the knowledge of the Commander in Chief; 
aud that even abuses so various and of so 
long standing, could not have existed with- 
out his knowledge. Upon these grounds 
and principles, bis Majesty’s faithful Com- 
inons most humbly submit their opinion, 
that his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
ought to be deprived of the command of 
the army.” 

wurten, after observing that he 
thought ic incumbent on him toexpress his 
sentiments on so important an occasion, 
proceeded to point out the contradictions 
which appeared in the evidence of all the 
witheases Who had been examined rela- 
uve to the Duke of York. He alluded 
particularly to the contredictions in Mrs 
Pavourite’s testimony, who had represent- 
ed Mr Elie as « carpenter, while it appear- 
ed on evidence that be was a respectable 
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clergyman. Mr Burton pointed out other 
contradictions in the testimony of this wit 
ness, alter which he proceeded to remark 
on Mrs Clarke’s evidence, who he obser. 
ved had made 28 false assertions, to several 
of which Mr Burton referred, particularly 
to her having represented herself as some. 
times a widow, and sometimes a married 
woman, Te then proceeded to show, that 
Mr Knight's promotion was effected in the 
reyular way, and would have taken place, 
even although Mrs Ciatke had never in- 
terfered. With regard to the promotion of 
Captain Maling, he observed, that he could 
recognise no corruption ; and at any rate, 
it was absurd to contend, that the preroga- 
tive of making military appointments should 
be taken from the Crown, and vested in 
the House of Commons. Miss ‘Vaylor’s 
evidence Mr Burton considered as inadmis- 
sible, on account of her connection with 
Mrs Clarke. He would beg ot the | ouse 
to recollect what the nature of her connec- 
tion with Mrs Clarke was, and the close 
which subsisted between then. 
Vie would ask if such a witness could be 
credited. For, as she participated in the 
communication between his Royal High- 
ness and Mrs Clarke, (being adnutted the 
bosom friend and companion of the latter's 
secrets ; and, if reliance could be placed on 
the statement of other evidence, through a 
fondness of the Duke of York, being 11 ha- 
bits of familiar intercourse with him,) he 
would put an obvious question, whether, 
instead of her paltry deposition, she would 
not have stated a tissue of criminal proceed- 
ings, if she had known that any such exist- 
ed ?—( Hear bear!) Mr Burton then enter- 
ed into an examination of all the other cir- 
cumstances which Mr Wardle had adduced 
as proofs of the Duke of York’s connivance 
in these criminal transactions; and alth ‘he 
admitted that Mrs Clarke had been 10 the 
practice of receiving bribes for her suppo- 
sed influence, he contended, that there was 
no proof that the Duke of York was privy 
to these improper practices. In eases ot 
such import, no exemption could be claim- 
ed by the highest member in society be- 
yond the lowest. He was aware that 
there must be a considerable feeling excited 
in the breast of every man for the Royal 
Personage concerned, ‘The counuy would 
not shut its eyes. Ic may be said that such 
measures as ure proposed were Jacobinical, 
but if he were asked his opinion, he would 
say they were highly necessary tor the 4- 
mendment of existing corruption. hese 
Were not times to screen any man; and 
painful as the task was, he felt it to be his 
duty thus publicly to declare his sentiments 
on this important subject. ; 
Mr Curwen, after particularly 
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-ythe evidence of General Clavering, of 
\iiss Layler, and of Col. Gordon, whose 
evidence he observed was wrung trom him 
hike drops ot blood, observed, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after stauing 
cuat the resolution brought forward oughe 
to have decided positively as to the Dake 
of York's guilt or innocence, proceeded to 
comment upon the nature of the evidence 
on which the charges against the Duke of 
York depended. He particularly adverted 
to the numerous circumstances which tend- 
edto throw discredit upon Mrs Clirke’s 
cestimony. During the whole of his legal 
experience, he had never seen a witness 
who, from her story, from her character, 
and drom her conduct at the bar, was less 
entitled to credit than Mrs Clarke. Te was 
pot surpraing that his Royal Highness 
should be occasionally decoyed by Mirs 
Clarke into conversations on military mat- 
ters; that he should sometimes speak to 
her on subjects which might have been 
proclaumed at Charing-C ress without in- 
ary to the public service; that he should 
tell her when Tonyn was to be yazetted, 
or whether French's levy would be allow- 
ed. But surely his Royal Highness micht 
do all this without any corrupt motive ? 
Mr Perceval then proceeded to peint 
out some material contradictions in Mrs 
Clarke's evidence. The first of these was 
the .ssertion repeated over and over ayrain 
by so many witnesses, chat Mrs Clarke was 
anxiously desirous te conceal the transac- 
tions in which she was from the 
knowledce of the Duke of York. Dr 
Thynne, Mr Robert Knight, Captain Sau- 
den, Mr and Mrs Corri, and Mrs Hoven- 
den, all spoke to this fact, while Mrs 
Clarke declared positively that she did not 
remember eny thing hke a wish expressed 
on her part for secrecy! Mr Knight had 
declared that Mrs Clarke told him, that 
unless the Duke of York would come to 
her terms, she would expose him. ‘This 
Nirs Clarke as positively denied. But she 
had on interest in the denial ; Mr Knight 
had no interest in the assertion ;— there was 
4 complete contradiction of Mrs Clirke’s 
testimony. tie would not dwell on the 
cases in which Mrs Clarke’s vera- 
eiry had been impeached, but he could not 
4.low them to pass wholly unnoticed. She 
had declared that her husband wes in no 
trade or employment. he evidence of 
Towers proved that he was a stone-mason. 
Phis was no very important falsehood, burt 
it Was suilicient to shew, thatil Mrs Clarke 
departed from the truth in such petty in- 
eet fur che gratification probably of a 
ttle temale vanity, she would not hesitate 
‘9 do so in cases. of greater magnitude, 
Here her material interests might be im- 
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plicated. The proof also of her connection 
with Dowler, and of thar midnight scenes» 
in St Martin's lane, after the attempt thet 
had been made to represent Dowler as 4 
reluctant witness, who had never seen her 
but once, Was so decisive, that he must say 
upon his conscience, that the evidence vt 
such a man and such a woman ought in no 
case to be relied on. Uhey came to the 
bar in disguise, they professed to be wholly 
unconnected, and if their falsehood had not 
been detected, Dowler would have passed 
for an unbiassed witness, who, having just 
arrived from Portugal, wave brs reluctant 
testimony on a subject in which he was 
completely disinterested! With respect to 
the charges preferred against his Royal 
Moehness, he confessed, that it appeared to 
hin a miracle, cous:deriny the mumber of 
promotions which must have taken place 
the period of his Royal Highness’s 
connection with Mrs Clarke, that so few 
had been brought forward, and that these 
few had been so satisfactorily exploned. 
In the course of a year about 1000 military 
promotions of one kind or other took place. 
During the connection, therefore, ot the 
Duke of York and Mrs Clarke, about 
10,000 promotions must have occurred; 
but out of these, although Mrs Clarke de- 
clared she had been instructed to use her 
cleverness, only the tew instances of al 
leged corruption before the House had been 
brought forward; and of those few he 
would venture to say, that, with the excep- 
tion of Major ‘Vonyn’s case, there was net 
one which was not satisfactorily dispre 
ved as far as the Duke of York was impli- 
cated. 

Alr Perceval then proceeded to point 
out the contradictions between varivus parts 
of Mrs Clarke's evidence, and in the stor y 
of the note (he observed) there was net 
one circumstance which she stated which 
was not contradicted, Ot Miss Faylor’s, he 
observed, that she remembered every thing 
that happened five years ayo, but remem- 
bered nowbing which happened only with- 
ina few months from the time she wae 
questioned Captam San leu’s note, he 
observed, that it was doubttul whether ir 
was the Duke of York’s hand-writine, 
those who f reed letters always taking 
care to make them as hke the original as 
posable. Mr Perceval was proceeding im 
hits examination of the evidence, but on his 
observing thit he was rether exhausted, 
there were repeated cries Of ( Adjourn, a l- 
JOUR, £9 ON, 20 On.) le was how. 
ever, to adjourn, previous to which Me 
Perceval informed the House, that it was 
his intention to move the following reso- 
jution : 

* Resolved, That charges having been 
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brought against his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, imputing to him personal 
corruption and criminal copnivance the 
execution of his office ; and this House ha- 
ving referred the said charges to a Com- 
mittee, &c. feels it ts duty to pronounce a 
distinct opinion upon that subject.” 

It chat should meet the concurrence of 
the House, it was his intention to propose 
another resolution, im which the House 
would express its distinct and decided opie 
Dion upon the accusation itself 

* Resolved, Phat itis the opinion of this 
House, atter the fullest and most attentive 
examination of all the evidence adduced, 
that there is no ground for charging his 
Royal Highness with personal corruption, 
or connivance at such practices disclosed in 
the testimony heard at the bar.” 

Atter the House had determined upon 
these resolutions, he felt it both due to 
their affection to the Sovereign, to the cha- 
racter of that House, and to the high situ- 
ation of she Commander in Chief, connec. 
ted with the near relationship subsisting be- 
tween the illustrious Personage who held 
that respectable situation, and the Monarch 
of these Realms, to address the Throne on 
the subject of the Inquiry on which that 
House had been engaged, in order to re- 
dieve the mind of his Majesty from uneasie 
Hess. 

* That an Addressbe presented tohis Ma- 
yesty, humbly representing, that, in conse- 
quence of charges against his Roys! High- 
ness the Duke of York, his faithtul Com- 
mons thought it their indispensable duty 
ro inquire into the same in the most solemn 
and public manner ; and after the most di- 
Jigeut and atrentive imquiry, his most faith- 
ful Commons, considering the lively inte- 
rest his Alojesty must feel in any inquiry 
into the couduct of his Reyal Highness 
the Duke of Vork, thought it their duty 
to lov betore his Majesty the following Re- 
solutions i— 

(ilere he proposed to insert the above 
resolutions ) 

“ And his Moajesty’s faithful Commons 
think it: their duty further to state to his 
Nisjesty, that while the Houre has seeh 
the exemplary regulary and method m 
Which business 1s conducted in his Roval 
Highness’s office, and the salutary reyula- 
tions imtroduced by him, sume of which 
Were intended to prevent the very abuses 
complaned ef, and which been brought 
undcr review, they cannot but feel the 
preatest regret and cancern, that a connec- 
Gen should have existed which has thus 
yposed his Royal character to 
public calumny, and that should 
have been carmed on, with which his 
Koya Highuess’s name bas been coupled, 
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ofa most disgraceful and dangerous ten, 
dency ; but it is at the same time a vreac 
consolation to the House to observe the 
deep concern his Royal Highness hos ex. 
pressed. that such a connection should ever 
have taken place; and, on the eXpression of 
that regret. the House is confident that his 
Royal Highness will keep in view the un. 
formiy virtuous and exemplary conduct of 
his Majesty, since the commencement of his 
reign, and which has endeared his Majesty 
to all his subjects.” 

‘The House then adjourned the further 
discussion until next day. 

Thursday, March 9 
THE DUKE OF YORK, 

The Order of the day being read, fog 
resuming the adjourned debate on the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee respec- 
ting the conduct of his Royal Highness the 
Duke ot York, 

The Chancetor of the Frchequer, aftera 
few preliminary observations, took a shght 
retrospective glance at what he had already 
stated, and proceeded to speak of the con- 
duct of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, as far as it related to Col. French's 
levy. He thought that the circumstance 
of the levy having been discontinued, on a 
representation of the improper practices 
carrying on having been made to the Duke 
of York, was a suflicient reason for excu!- 
pating his Royal Highness. He then no- 
ticed the case of Colonel Shaw, who, he 
contended, was indebted for whatever f:- 
vour he received, to the interference of 
Goneral Burrard, which was proved by a 
letter of Colonel Shaw’s to Gen, Burrard, 
thanking him for his countenance. Nocte- 
dit was therefore due to Mrs Clarke's evi- 
dence in this transaction. Wath respect to 
Mr Dowler, be observed, that he lad un- 
loubtedly paid her 1000).; bur whether i 
was for the purpose of procuring him 4 
place, does not appear. The Hon. Gentes 
man then adverted to the loan ollered by 
Kennett, on which he dwelt for a very 
short time, contending, that no evidence 
oppeared which implied the Duke of York » 
knowiledye of the true nature of the trans- 
action. Neither could he perceive any 
thing to blame inthe case of Mayor i = 
ner, and he could not help expressing 2S 
surprise, that after gentlemen had brought 
forward such evidence at the bar, they 
should pretend to say, that Mrs Suther- 
information agamst Major ‘Turner 
Was upworthy of credit. 1] he case he wat 
alluded to was that of Carter, towares 
whom he thought the Commander in Chief 
had displayed a degree of humane atter- 
Which, in his opimien, must be 
tremely yrateful to every feeding heart. A 
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real object of compassion, worthy to be- 
come the object of Royal munificence, pre- 
sented itself, and the Commander tn Chief, 
awake to the liveliest feelings of humanity, 
had not neglected the opportunity of suc- 
couring the orphan son of an officer. 

The Hon. Gentleman entered into a mi- 
nite examination ef the other cases which 
Nr Wordle bad brought forward, contro- 
verting his statements,and endeavouring to 
shew thet Mrs Clarke's testimony was un- 
worthy of credit. He then observed, © I 
am convinced that the House must be a- 
ware of much in the character and conduct 
of his Reval Highness the Duke of York, 
which will make them deeply regret the 
necessity (if, contrary to my opinion, such 
a necessity should be thought to exist) of 
taking such steps as may tend to remove 
his Koyal Tlighness from a situation for 
which t conceive him peculurly qualified, 
If there be aman who thinks, thet during 
the fourteen or fifteen years that illustrious 
individual has possessed the Chiet Com- 
mand, the army has prospered in an unex- 
ampled manner ;—that he has introduced 
regulations of the most wise and ben: ficial 
neture; thae he has consulted the interest 
et the oficers, and the comfort of the sol- 
diery ; that he has promoted merit, where- 
ever at hos displayed itself; that he has im- 
proved the general character of the army, 
and reformed its discipline; that he has 
watcbed with parental care over the inte. 
rests of the troops, by the establishment of 
charitable inatitutions for their families, and 
of schoo!s and colleges for the purposes of 
bulitary education; if there be a man who 
thinks all this, that man, Sir, will see with 
leepest regret any necessity that may 
he supposed to exist for adopting measures 
leading to the dismissal from office of the 
Present ilustrrous Commander in Chief.” 
Mr Perceval concluded with observing, 
that ip voting the Duke of York innocent 
of the charges of which he was accused, he 
had not the lease apprehension of forfert- 
oe the confidence of his constituents. 

Mr Bathurst addressed the House at 
considerable leneth ; and though he did not 
think that the Duke of York was guilty of 
eny corrupt participation in those criminal 
transactions, he thought that the evidence 
adduced tully proved that he acted under 
“oproper influence. There was a pare (he 
eoserved )not touched either in the Ad- 
essofthe Gentleman (Mr Wardle, ) 
trom the Resolutions of his Right Hon. 
iriend, (the Chancellor of the Excheouer,) 
Which many would think not the least int 
bertant im this soarter, and it was this, 
which did not go to the extent of corrup- 
10D 38 to undue influence, that he had 
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House. Unless some other Hon. Gentle- 
man pursued this course, he would, at the 
clove of the debate, suggest a resolution, to 
mark with the animadversion of the House 
the connection itself in which the Com- 
mander in Chief had been engaged, and al- 
so (without viewing it morally or religious- 
ly) its political bad consequences and dan- 
yerous example. Previous to this, how- 
ever, he would deem it necessary to come 
to a vote ona resolution, such as the frst 
proposed by the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
ave OF RO, hether the Commander 
Chief was cuiity otf corruption or pot. Al- 
terwards he would prepese an address — 
“ That the House had observed with the 
deepest regret, that, in consequence of 2 
connection the most immoral and unbeco- 
ming, undue influence had been exerted, 
which brought disgraceful charges agains* 
the Commanderin Chief, and tended to give 
colour to transactions the most pernicious 
and indiscree 

Mr IVhithread began his spe ech by com- 
plimenting the Chancellor of the Exche- 
guer on the ability with which he had 
pleaded the cause of the Duke of York. 
He then proceeded to shew, that Nirs 
Clarke's evidence was fully as much enti- 
tle l to credit as great part of the evidence 
constantly received tn courts of justice, and 
instanced a case, in which the testimony ob 
a woman ofthe same description was re- 
ceived relative toa will, which Was pro- 
ven by her evidence alone. The Honour- 
able Gentleman here went into a delence 
of Mrs Clarke’s conduct in this respect, 
and contended that there was no proof ot 
arevengeful disposition towards his Royal 
Hichness, and that the present discoveries 
miyht he accounted for on other principles. 
When she appeared at the bar, she certam- 
ly had displayed all that pertness, levity, 
Wit, acuteness, efirontery, and impudence, 
with which she had been charged; but en 
being examined for three hours by a late 
Attorney-General, the present Attorney- 
General, and others, with the Solicitor- 
General at their back, by way of corps de 
recerve, and being called im again and a- 
and re-examined, till she was like to 
faint through bodily fatigue, they had not 
heen able to make any thing out. Ihe 
Learned Gentleman (the Attorney-Gene- 
ral) micht have observed, that she had 
haftled him, and when he thought he had 
ror her fast, off she went into a new heat. 
te then mole some observations upon the 
mode in which she was treated, and did 
no? think tt strange, that if all the Mem- 
bers encouraged her by laughing at her 
ewers, “oe should continue in a couree that 
appeared so amusing, til! she exceeded pro- 
end decorum. Learned Atrore 
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ney General had questioned her for three 


4 hours, and made but little of it. He got 
out some stories which led to the disclo- 
4 sures respecting Gen. Clavering, Dr O’- 
4 Meara, and the production of the correspon- 
¢ dence which Mrs Clarke would never have 


produced but from these circumstances. 
How then did Gentlemen exult in her 


having advanced falsehoods? —Gen. Claver- 
wy ing apply to her! Dr O'Meara apply to 
i her ' and give her letters from the Hierarch 
a of the Irish Protestant Church, the Arch- 
a bishop of fuam ! Oh! it was impossible !|— 
a But when these things were proved, and 
a the letters from Nichols produced, they re- 
5 corded Gen. Clavering’s misconduct, and 
Mrs Clark’s truth. From this he did not 
Re mean to contend that she was altogether a 
te pure witness, but that some points, in which 
she was sostrongly suspected, having turned 
4 out to be correct, it was bur fair to allow 
her some credit in others. he Hon.Gen- 
a tleman then endeavoured to show, that the 
contradictions in Mrs Clarke's evidence 
By were merely apparent, and that she had 
ie only desired Mr Knight to conceal it lest 
a it should reach the Duke of York’s 
aa ears through a different channel. From 
Po the nature of the establishmenrs in Glou- 
2 cester Place, it appeared impossible to 


Him that the Duke of York should not 
have known that money was procured else- 
where. There was another etrong point 
which must have awakened his suspicions 
on this head, and that was, Mrs Clarke’s 
asking favours for persons unknown to her. 
Jf she had said, do something for my bro- 
ther, it might have been so fur excusable to 
comply with her request; but what could 
be said when an Irish Clergyman stepped 
, in? What could she know of him, or the 
i? Archbishop of Tuam? He must have 
he been known to be a stranger, and that was 
Bet sufficient to inform the Duke of York of 
it the nature of her interference. Sanden, 
who is now expiating his ofilences in New- 
; gate, and French, and Clavering, a family 
e man, were all in the same predicament, for 
¥: what interest could Mrs Clarke have in 
their success? As for the case of Semuel 
; Carter, he would only mention it, to say 
he wished it had never been introduced. It 
F had been over-rated by the Right Hon. 
“a Gentleman opnosite. Yet, as he had 
' turned out a mernorious officer, he trusted 
3 “what had passed on this inquiry would not 
4 prejudice his brother officers against him, 
Pi ina country where we did not look to our 


ancestry. his circumstance, however, 
was acomplete proof of the influence ex- 
ercised by Mrs Clarke, and at the same time 
of her humanity. Let no min, on such an 
sccasion, blame too much; for whe could 
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have laid their heads on Dalilah’s lap with. 
out being shorn? The Hon. Gentleman 
now went into the several cases mentioned 
in the charge, and stated the points of the 
evidence which made an impression on his 
mind, that undue influence had been used 
and connived at by the Commander in 
Chief. The Hon. Gentleman then con- 
cluded with the following observations: 
—Now that all this evidence was before 
the House, would Gentlemen still coutinue 
to say, that infamy must attach itself some- 
where, on the accuser or the accused? 
Would they continue now to say, that it 
must attach to his Hon. Friend, (Mr War- 
dle?) No!—Where, then, will they place 
it loud ery of hear! hear )—This, 
at present, he would not pursue farther.— 
Where were the conspirators with whom 
we had been scared? Was his Hon. Friend 
a conspirator, was he a jacobin? No! the 
follies of Princes were the true food of 
Jacobinism. They held their meetings in 
Gloucester Place, and the Duke of York 
was the chairman. Drive it out of palaces, 
and you have nothing to fear from Jaco. 
binism in the cottages. His Hon. Friend 
(Mr Wardle) was the real Anti-Jacobin; 
not such as flatter Ministers, and who tell 
the people that those who are against Mi- 
isters are against the Government, but one 
who points out the real and simple trath, 
and tells us we are saved, if we time- 
ly stop the progress of corruption. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman has talked of 
the virtue of public men. I join him in the 
evlogium. 1 believe that there never 
wasatime when public characters were 
less impeachable ; then I believe that 
this is, in a very great measure, owing to 
the apprehension of exposure ; I believe that 
it is owing, in a great measure, to the 
committee over which he once presided, 
but from which he is now separated. | hope 
that Gentlemen will have a suilicient re- 
gard for the cause of liberty and justice ;—- 
| hope they will divest their minds of all 
prejudice, and decide upon this important 
question, with the temper and the senti- 
ments that become them. If you decide so, 
we may yet entertain hopes; but if you 
determine otherwise, with other views 
and other feelings, I must say, that the 
plague is amongst us, and that this country 
and constitution will be quickly at an end. 

The Attorney Generel replied to Mr 
Whitbread, and accused him of showing 
too much partiality to Mrs Clarke, after 
which he contreverted his views of the ¢- 
vidence at considerable length. ‘ 

‘The debate was then (at four o'clock) 
adjourned till next day. 
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WAR BETWEEN AusTRIA AND FRANCE. 
(From the London Gaxette*.) 


An account of the battle fought near 
Aspero on the Marchfield, on the 21st 
and 22d of May 1809, between the 
Archduke Charies of Austria, Gene- 
salissimo of the Imperial Austrian ar- 
mics, and the Emperor Napoleon, 
Commander in Chief of the French 
and Allied armies, 


eos Emperor Napoleon having, after 
‘some sadguinary engagements hear 
Abensberg, Hausen, and Dinglingen, in 
which the fortune of war favoured the 
Austrian arms so as to force the French 
garrison at Ratisbon to surrender, suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the left wing of 
the Austrian army, and driving it back 
to Landshut, and afterwards in advan- 
cing by Eckmuhl with a superior corps 
ot cavalry, taking the road of Eglofs- 
heim, and forcing to retreat those Aus- 
trian corps that were posted on the 
heights of Lakepont and ‘Talmessing, 
the Archduke, on the 234 of April, cros- 
sed the Danube near Ratisbon, and join- 
ed the corps of Bellegarde, who had o- 
pened the campaign by several success- 
tul affairs in the Upper Palatinate, had 
reached Amberg, Neumarkt, and He- 
mau, and had by this time approached 
Stadtam-hof, in order to execute its im- 
mediate junction with the Archduke. 
The Emperor Napoleon ordered the 
bombardment of Ratisbon, occupied by 
atew battalions who were to cover the 


- (* We have given the first place this 
month to the Austrian official account of 
the march of the French army to Vienna, 
and of two desperate battles which were 
fought on the 21st and 22d ef May on the 
leit bank of the Danube, opposite to that 
city. It was published as a Supplement to 
the London Gazette of the 11th July, and 
1s considered a most important document, 
as giving a plain and interesting description 
of two battles, which were obstinate and 
bloody in a degree almost unprecedented, 
and in which Bonaparte exerted his ut- 
Most energy to recover his tarnished glory, 


and : save his army from total destruc- 
hen 


passage of the Danube.—On the 23d in 
the evening he became master of u, and 
immediateiy hastened elong the mght 
bank of the Danube to enter the Aus- 
trian States, in order, as he openly dee 
clared, cictate peace at Vienna. 

The Austrian army had taken a po- 
sition Cham, benind the river Ree 
gen, which was watched by some oi the 
enemy’s divisions, the 
Napoleon called all his isposable troops 
in torced marches, ficm che north of 
Germany to the Danube, and consider- 
ably reinforced bis army with the troops 
of Wurtemberg, Hessia, Baden, andsome 
time after with those of Saxony. 

Near Kirn and Nittenau, some affairs 
had happened between the out posts, 
which, however, had no influence upon 
the armes. 

However easy it would have been for 
the Archduke to continue his offens.v< 
operations on the left bank of the Da- 
nube without any material resistance, 
and however gratifying it might have 
been to relieve provinces which were 
groaning beneath the pressure of foreign 
dominion, the preservation of his native 
land did not permit him to suffer the 
enemy to riot with impunity in the en- 
trails of the monarchy, to give up the 
rich sources of its independence, and 
expose the welfare of the subject to the 
devastation of foreign conquerors, 

‘These motives imduced the Arche 
duke to conduct his army to Bohemia, 
by the way of Kientsch, and Neumarkt, 
to occupy the Bohemia forest with light 
troops and part of the militia, and to di- 
rect bis march towards Budweis, where 
he arrived on the 3d of May, hoping to 
join near Lintz his left wing, which 
had been separated from him, and which 
was under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Baron Hiller. 

But the latter had been so closely 
pressed by the united force ef the French 
armies, that after several spirited en- 
gagements, and even after a brilliant af- 
fair, in which he had the advantage near 
Neumarkt, and in which the troops at- 
chieved all that was possible agatnst the 
disproportionate superiority of the ene- 
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my, he indeed was able to reach Lintz, 
but was incapable of crossing the Da- 
nube, and obliged to content himself 
wit hdestroying the communication with 
the lett bank, and taking op a position 


behind the ‘Traun near Ebersberg. This 


was the occasion of an extremely mur- 
derous engagement, during which the 
enemy in storming the bridge lost near 
gcoo men: set on fire, 
and Lieutenant Gen. 
his retreat till he pot so mur ch the start 
as to pass the Danube near Stain, with- 
eut being disturbed by the enemy, and 
to wait the approach of the Archduke, 
who after having in vain attempted the 
junction of the army near Lintz, had 
marched trom Budwets to Zwettel; stall 
hoping, by a quick pass age ot the Ia- 
nube, to arrest the enemy's progress lo. 
wards the metropolis. 

Meanwhile a corps of Wurtembergers 
had advanced trom Passau along both 
the shores of the Danube, had occupied 
Lintz, and the bank opposite to it 3; had 
restored the bridge, and signalized itself 
by destroying the detenceless villages 
and castles, w vhich could not be protec : 
ted by the ‘small advaneed guard pro- 
ceeding by the side of the main army, 

‘The enemy, by marching through the 
valley of the Danube in the straightest 
line, bad got so much a-head, that all 
hopes of coming up with him in frent 
of Vienna vanished 5 still, however, if 
that city had been able to hold out for 
five days, it might have been relieved ; 
and the Archduke resolved on ventu.- 
ring the utmost to rescue that good ci- 
tv, which, by the excellent disposition 
of its crizens, the faithful attachment 
to its sovereign, and its noble devotion, 
has raised to itselt an eternal monument 
in the annals of Austria, All his plans 
were now directed towards gaining the 
bridges across the Danube near Vienna, 
and endeavouring to save the Imperial 
residence by a Combat under its very 
walls, 

Vienna, formerly an important for- 
tress, was in vain besieged by the Turks, 
and would even now, trom the solidi ty 
of its ramparts, the strong proil les of its 
works, and the extensive system of its 
mines, be capable of making a protrac- 
ted resistance, had not, for upwards of 
a century back, the juxury of a large 
metropolis, tre wants of ease, the con 
flux of all the magnates in the empire, 
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and the pomp of a splendid Court, to. 
tally eflaced every consideration ot mi. 
defence. Pulaces adorn the ram. 
parts, the casemates and ditches were 
converted ito workshops of tradesmen, 
plantations mark the counter scarps ot 
the furtress, and avenues ot trees tra 
verse the mlacis, uniting the most beau. 
tiful suburbs in the world to the Corps 
de la place. 

Alth ough under such circumstances 
no obstinate resistance of the capital was 
to be expected, vet from the unexam. 
pled loyalty cf the inhabitants it was 
confident! v hoped that Vienna might 
for a few days serve asatete de-pontto 
cover the passage of the river; whence 
ail preparations amountcd to no more 
than to secure the place agamst acoup 
de main; and for this reason the Arch- 
duke had some tnne before @rected 
Hivier to send part of bis 
corps along the right bank towards the 
capital, in the event ot his (the Atrch- 
duke’s) passage to the left shore. 

Vield-Marshal Hiller now received 
orcers to buen the bridge near Stain in 
his rear, to leave a smail corps of ob- 
servation near to hasten by tor- 
ced marches with the bulk of his army 
to the environs of Vienna, and, as cit- 
cumstances would permit, by occupying 
the smail islands, to keep up the com- 
Munication with the city and the de- 
bouche across the bridge. 

The army of the Archduke now ad- 
vanced, without interruption, by Neu- 
polla, Llorn, and Weikendorft, upon 
St uckerau 5 ‘and in order to overawe 

such epterprizes as the enemy ghe 
project from the environs of Lintz, part 
of the corps of the General ot artillery 
Count Kollowrath, which till then had 
remained near Pilsen, with a view to se- 

cure the north and west frontier of Bo- 
hemia, was ordered to march to Bud- 
Weis. 

Napoleon had used so much expedi- 
tion on his march to Vienna, that on 
the oth of May his advanced troops ap- 
peared on the glacis of the fortress, 
wheo wee they were driven by some can- 
non shot.—From three to four thousand 
reguiar troops, as many armed citizens. 
ad some battalions of country milit3, 
defended the city ; ordnance of various 
caltbres was plac ed upon the ramparts. 
the suburbs were abandoned on account 


of their great extent; and the numerous 
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islands and low bushy ground behind 
the town were occupied by some light 
troops of the corps of Haller, as well as 
by militia. 

“The corps itself was posted on what 
is termed * the point,” on the lett shore 
of theriver, waiting the arrival of the 
army, Which was advancing in haste. 

‘Lhe occupation ot Vienna formed too 
essential 2 pait in the extensive plans 
of the French Emperor; its conquest 
lad been announced by him with too 
much conhdence, and was of too great 
importance towards confirming the pres 
judice of his ieresistible power, tor him 
not to employ every method of taking 
it beture the assistance which was so near 
could arrive. 

For the space of twenty-four hours 
the hownzers played upon the town; 
and though several houses were set on 
fire, the courage of the imbabitants re- 
mained unshaken. Buta general devas- 
tation threatened their valuable proper- 
ty, and when at length the enemy, a- 
valing himself of the numerous craft 
wiich he found there, crossed the smal- 
lev branches of the Danube, dislodged 
the troops trom the nearest islands, and 
menaced their communication with the 
lett bank, the city was justified in capt- 
tulating, while the troops retreated by 
the great bridge of ‘Pabor, which they 
afterwards set on tire. 

The Archduke received this intelli- 
gcnce inhishead-quarters between Horn 
aud Meissau, and though it was scarcely 
to be expected that the city, surrounded 

sat was, should continue its resistance, 
tee Archduke proceeded on his march 

Without interruption, attering himself 
Toat be might be able to execute his ta- 

ante project by a bold attempt to 
pass the Danube near Vienna, 

‘this city capitulated on the 13th of 
May, so that there was no further oc- 
“sion to expose the ariny to hazard by 
crossing the Danube, for which no suf- 

tent preparation had been made, and 
which must have been: effected in the 
face of an enemy, and under local cir- 
cumstances of the greatest disadvan- 
tage. By the surrender of Vienna the 
atiny had also lost a point of support 
09 Which to rest its military operations. 

In this situation of affiirs, the Arch- 
Cuke resolved to collect his army at the 
hoot of the hill Bisamberg, and allow it 
ttew days of rest, which, after so many 
forced marches, it urgently wanted,— 
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The cavalry, for the convenience of wa- 

ter, was posted along the Russ, a smail 

rivulet, which is coucealed by ground 

covered with bushes, and the advanced 

guards pushed forward to the Danube, 

iW Order to Observe the movements ot 

the enemy, and prevent his passing the 

river, Which he had already attempted 
to do trom Nussdorf, to what 1s called 
the Black Lake, but with so little suc- 

cess, that a battabon of Ins advanced 
guud was taken. ‘The chain of the 
outposts extended on the lett side as far 
as the March, and on the might to 
Krems 5; this plice and Presburg were 
occupied by some battalions ; and the 
head-quarters of the Archduke were, 
on the 16th of May, at E-bersdort, near 
the high road leadiug to Brann. 

On the 16th, the outposts reported, 
that the enemy had taken possession of 
the great island of Lobau, within about 
six English miles ot Vienna; that his 
numbers increased there every hour, 
and that he seemed to be employed in 
throwing a bridge across the great arm 
of the Danube behind the island. From 
the top of the Bisamberg, the whole of 
the opposite country appeared to ve en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust, and the glit- 
ter of arms evinced a general move- 
ment of troops beyond Summering, to- 
wards Kaiser Ebersdorf, whither, ac- 
cor ‘ing to later accounts, the Emperor 
Napoleon had removed bis head-quar- 
ters, and was by his presence hastening 
and promoting the preparations for pas- 
sing the river. 

On the following morning, at day- 
break, the Archduke resolved to recon- 
noitre the island, and employ for this 
purpose part of the advanced guard, un- 
der the command of Field Marshal Lieu. 
tenant Count Klenau, supported by some 
regiments of cavalry. 

The tsle of Lobau forms a convenient 
place of arms, which is about six En- 
gliish miles long, and four and a half 
broad, and being separated by the large 
arm of the Danube from the right bank, 
nothing prevents the building of a 
bridge, which 1s concealed by ground 
covered with bushes ; and the great ex- 
tent of the island affords the advantage 
of sending troops and ordnance from so 
many poluts of it, that the passage a- 
cross the smalier arm to the large plain 
ot Marchtield may be made good by 
force of arms. 

It was soon perceived, by the strength 
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of the enemy's columns which advan- 


ced upon the aslond, and placed their 
cannen so as to support the second pas- 
sage, that he mediated a sersous attack, 
"The advanced guard a toler- 
ably warm engaccinent, and the cavalry 
routed the first division of the enemy, 
whieh Gobo throw the low grounds 
on the cdge of the aver, late in the 
evening; upon which the Archduke, 
whose intention Was Not to prevent the 
passage of the eremy, but to attack him 
the lowing retreated with his ca- 
valiv to Ande and ordered the ad- 
wanecd troo; beck te Maass, ac 
enemy should extend 


cording as th 
It. 
Or che at dav-break, the Arch. 


oidered arinv under arms, and 
to itt vo hues on the rising 


ground and between 
the Bisam-fall and the rivulet Russ. Phe 
corps of Licut. Gen. Bliller formed the 
Stemmersdorfs on its 
leit was the corps of the general of ca- 
valry Count Beiuegarde, and next to 
that the corps ot Lieutenant General 
Ponce TLohenzollern in the ahenement 
Deutsch-wagram, Vhe corps of 
Prince Rosenberg was posted by bat- 
talions in column on the Russbach on 
the rivulet Russ, kept Deutsch-wagram 
strongly occupied, laving, tor the secu- 
rity ot the left wing, placed on. ‘the 
heights bevond that place a division en 
reserve. Phe whole cavalry, which the 
day before had advanced under the 
ot Piinee Lichtenstein by An- 
derklaa, was called back into the line, 
filling, an two lines, the space interven. 
me between the left wing of Prince 
Hoheavollern and the right of Piince 
Rosenberg, 

Phe vast plain of the Marchfield 
spread like a carpet before the front of 
the ime, and appeared, by the absence 
ofevery obstruction, to be destined to 
form the theatre of some great event, 

‘Lhe grenadiers remamed in reserve 
rear Setet ine, and the corps of the 
beral of artulery Prince ct Reuss kept 
the Bisam-hill and the low bushy ground 
the Danube strongly occupied, 
Partotot was still left near Krems, the 
corps berng almost broke up by having 
mMeanv of its Civisiors detached to sv 


bye 
right wat 


78) mie ad.starce 
‘A o'clock, the Archduke or- 
by 


we aims to be pried, and the 


troops to dines ‘The piquet of observa. 
tion on the Bisam tal ceported What the 
bridge across the Danuve behind the 
isle ot Lobau, being now quite finished 
was planly perceivable, and thatty. ops 
were without intermission seen. ing 
otf over it, as well as passing in boats, 
to the isle, ‘Phe outposts, likewise, 
gave information of the gradual aug. 
mentation of the encmy in the town of 
Hatersdoif, and in the villages ot Es. 
sling and Aspern, and of his advancing 
towards 

Vhe Aichduke Charles now though 
that the moment for giving battle had 
arrived, and hastened to Gerasdort, 
Where the Chiet of the Quarter-master 
General’s stall, Gen. Baron Wimpicn, 
sketched out the tollowing plan, 


Plan of attack the Hostile army on iti 
march beteween Etsiing and Aspern, and 


toroards 


Che attack to be made in five co- 
lumns. ‘The first column, or the co- 
lumn of the right wing, is formed by the 
corps of Lieut. Gen. Hiller. It will 
advance from tts present posiion im the 
direction between the * point” and Leo- 
poldau, along the nearest arm = ot the 
Danube, pass along the leit bank to- 
wards Stadelau and Aspern, Keep con- 
stantly near the Denube and the mea- 
dows bordering upon it, and ts vigo- 
rously to repulse the enemy, whom 
Likely will meet it on the same 
and to him fiom the bank. 
This column must not sufler pro- 
gress to be impeded by the batters 
which the enemy perhaps miv have 
erected on the islands, but must endea- 
vour to silence them by its cannon, and 
spiritedly continue to advance. 

* Phe second column consists of the 
corps of the general of cavalry Count 
Bellegarde; leaving Gerasdortto the 
it will march towards Leopoldau, en: 
vour tu join the first column on the nght, 
advance upon KRagran, andthen,conjein 
lv with the third columa upon the | 
push forwards towards Hirschstetten. 

“ The thid column is composed 
the corps of Lieutenant Genera! Prince 
Hohenzollern. Tt will march by 9a! 
fenbrunn to Brettenlee, and trom thence 
towards Aspern, and will endeavour te 
join on its right side the second 
and on us leit the fourth. 

The fourth column, under the 
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eyand of Lieut-General Prince Rosen- 
berg, iy made up of thac part of his 
corps Which is posted on the right bank 
ot the rivulet Ruse: it as to advance 
by Andetklaa and Raschdoif towards 
j 

‘Phe fitth column is formed by that 
part of Pemee Rosenberg’s corps which 
etinds between Deutsch-wagram and 
It will cross the Russ 
near Bea Jorf, leave Raschdort and 
Bischdord lo richt, cudeavour to 
passtothe lett round the town oi 
dor!, and secure its left flank by the 
Archduke Ferdinand’s regiment of hus- 
Sars. 

Phe cavalry-reserve under the com- 
mand of General Prince Lichtensteim, 
to march by the way of Anderhiaa, 
without coming mi contact wath the 
fourth column, between Raschdort and 
Lrententee, and straightto the New Inn, 
keeping continually at such a distance 
betweeuthe heads of the third and fourih 
columns, as, in case of necessity, to be 
near at hand for the purpose of repel- 
hig the mam body of the enemy's ca- 
Valrv. 

“The grenadier corps of reserve to 
march from Serering into the posituon 
which the corps of Bellegarde has taken 
up behind Gerasdort. 

“All the columns and corps will 
march at 12 o'clock at noon. Their 
second lines to follow them at a suitable 

istance. Every column to form its 
own advanced guard, The order ot 
march, and the distribution of the field 


pieces, to be left to the judgment of the 
Commanders of the respective corps. 
Che whole will march by divi- 


sions. Licutenant-General Klenau to 
torm the advanced guard of the fourth 
and filth columns, and, before he advan. 
ces, to suffer the heads of these columns 
to come quite up to him, in order that 
lic may have at hand a sufficient Sup- 
port of intantiv. 

Or the corps.of cavalry, the brigade 
under the command of Veesey to be 
atta ach ied to the second column, and the 

nent Re: iy to the third; and 
beth biapades are to repaw immediately, 
the tmMer to Gerasdor!, and the latter 
to Sussenbrunn, 

* The principal object in view is to 
drive back the enemy entirely over the 
fist arms of the Danube, destr ov 
the bridges he has thrown over them, 

1839. 


and occupying the banks of the Lobau 
with a numerous artillery, espectaliy 
howitzers. 

‘The infantry will form on the plaia 
in batrations, with half divisions trom 
the centre. 

“Fis Imperial Highness the General 
in Chict recommends order, and close 
hess during the advance, and a proper 
use of every species ot arms. Tits station 
will be with the second column. 


“6 Gerasdorf, Mav 21. 18%). 


Columns Battal. Squad, 
ist consisted of 19 2? 
3d — 22 
sth 13 16 

The Corps ot Cavalry 9S 

‘Lhe Corps of Grenadiers 16 

Total 103 14S 


all of which amounted to 75,000 men, 
etlective troops, 

Or artillery, there were 15 batteries 
brigade, 13 of position, and it of horse 
artillery 5 1n the aggregate 28S pieces 
of ditferent calibres. 

‘The enemy bad availed himself ex- 
tremely well of the advantages of the 
ground to cover his passage. ‘The ex- 
tensive villages of Mssling and Aspern, 
mostly composed of brick houses, and 
encircled by heaps of earth, resembled 
two bastions, betw-en which a double 
line of natural trenches, intended ta 
dvaw off the water, served as the curtain, 
aud atfurded every possible security to 
the columns passing from the isle oi 
Lobau. Essling had a granary fur- 
pished with loop-holes, and whose three 
storeys afforded room for several hun- 
dred men, while Aspern was pravided 
witha strong church yard. The left 
ot the latter village borders on an arm 
ofthe Danube. Both villages had a sate 
commuricatton with the bushy ground 
near the Danube, from which the enemy 
h. ud it constantly in hispower todispateh, 
unseen, fresh reimforeements, The tsie 
ot ry ybau served at once as a place or 
arms and a tet+ de pout, a bridge-head 
for the bridge, ian the rear across the 
matn arm of the river, 

The enemy, with the divisions of 


Mol:tor, DBoudet, Nansouty, 


Legrand, Espagne, Lagalic, and Ferrand, 
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under the Marshals Massena and Las- 
nes, as well as Marshal Bessicres, toge- 
ther withthe cuardsofthe Wirtemberg, 
Hesse Darmstadt, and Baden auxiliaries, 
had a.eady left his position, ond was 
diectung his march towards Hursch- 
steiten, when the first Austrian advanc- 
ed wua ds inet him, 

be all permitted war to in- 
uu ge tavourable presentiments, was 
ceetanly excusable so to do at that 
moment, when onthe 21st of May, 
exutly at o'clock, the columns 
began to put themselves in motion for 
the A general enthusiasm had 
taken possession ot the troops: jovful 
Wart-sougs, accompamed by ‘Turkish 
music, resounded through the air, and 
were interrupted by shouts of ** Long 
live our Emperor, long live the Arch- 
duke Chaies whenever the Imperial 
General appeared, who had placed him- 
Selt at the head of the second column, 

Every breast panted with anxtous 
desire and high contidence for the de- 
cisive Moment ; and the finest weather 
favoured the awtul seene. 

Barrie or Tur or May, 
First Column, 


‘The advanced guard under General 
Nordman, consisting of two battalions 
of Gialay and Lichtenstein hussars, had 
formed near the destroyed bridge of 
‘Vabor, and leaving the villages of Kag- 
ran and Hirschstetten to the left, and 
Stadeau to the right, marched in the 
plain towards Asperp. 

It was followed by the column, which 
having Jett the high road betore the 
Post Otlice at Stammersdort, had march- 
ed trom the right bv half divisions. Its 
right flank along the Danube was co- 
vered by a battalion of St Georgians, 
bythe ast battalion of Vienna volun- 
teers, and by a battalion of militia, un- 
der the command of Major Count Col- 
loredo, 

Within a cannon shot of Stadelau the 
Out posts met the enemy's piquets, 
which gradually retreated to their ori- 
ginal divisions. 

At ths time Genera! Nerdman order. 
ed two battalions of Giulay to draw up 
en echellon, in order to tavour the ad- 
Vance of the column. the enemy, 
drawn up tn large divisions, stood imme. 
diately before Aspern, having, to cover 
his front, occupred all the ditches of the 


fields, which afford excellent breas: 
works. His right was covered by a 
battery, and his leit by a broad and deep 
ditch(one of those that carry off the wa- 
ters of the Danube when it overiows), 
as well as by a bushy ground, which 
was likewise occupied by several bodies 
in close order. 

‘Though the enemy had the advantage 
of position ail to himself, inasmuch as 
the treshes of the Danube were only 
passable by means of a small bridge, at 
which he kept up a vigorous fire from 
behind the ditches both with cannon 


‘and small arms, it cid not prevent th 


zd battahion ot Giulav, immediately 
after the first had penetrated as far as the 

shy meadows, to pass the bridge in a 
column, to form without delav, and 
with charged bayoncts to attack the 
enemy, Who precipttatcly retreated to 
Aspern, on which occasion that village, 
after a Vigorous but not very obstinate 
resistance, was taken for the first time. 
It was, however, not long before the 
enemy had itin his power, by the ar- 
rival of a fresh reinforcement, to expe! 
again the battalions of Gniulay. By 
this time some battalions of the column 
had arrived, the chasseurs of Major 
Schneider, of the 2d column, joined the 
advanced guard of the rst 5 Giulay torm- 
ed agaim, and the enemy was a second 
time pushed to the lower end of the vil- 
lage, though he succeeded again in ic- 
gaining what he had lost. 

Both parties were aware of the neces- 
sitv of maintaining themselves in As 
pern at any rate, which produced suc- 
cessively the most obstinate efforts 
of attack and defence; the parties en- 
gaged each other in every street, 18 
every house, and in every barn; carts, 
ploughs, and harrows were obliged to 
be removed during an uninterrupted 
fire, in order to get at the enemy 5 ¢Vve- 
ry individual wall was an impeciment 
of the assailants, and a rampart of the 
attacked; the steeple, lofiy trees, the 
earrets, and the cellars, were to be con 
quered before either of the parties could 
stile itself master of the place, and yet 
the possession was ever ot short dura- 
tion; for no sooner had we taken 4 
street or a house, than the enemy gal) 
ed another, forcing us to abandon the 
former. ‘This murderous coniict last- 
ed for several hours ; the German bat- 
talions were supported by Hungarians, 
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wo were again assisted by the Vienna 

volunteers, each rivalling the other im 
courage and perseverance. At the same 
time the zd column combined its attacks 
with those of the first, having to over- 
come the same resistance, bv reason of 
the enemy’s constantly leading fresh re- 
inforcements into fire. At length Ge- 
neral Vacquant, of the 2d column, suc- 
ceeded in becoming master of the up- 
per part of the village, and maintained 
himself there during the whole of the 
night. 

‘By the shells of both parties many 
houses had been set on (ire, and iilumi- 
nated the whole country around, 

At the extremity of the right wing, 
on the bushy meadow, the combats were 
not less severe. The lett flank of the 
enemy was secured by an arm of the 
Danube 5 impenetrable underwood, in 
tersected only by footpaths, covered his 
front; and a broad ditch and pallisadoes 
atfurded him the advantage of a natural 
rampart. 

Here tought, at the beginning cf the 
battle, the ast battalion ot Giulay, un- 
der Colonel Mariassy ; then the baite- 
on of chasseurs, under Major Schnet- 
der; next the St Georgians, under Ma. 
jor Michailovich 5 and finally, the two 
battalions of Vienna volunteers, under 
Licutenant-Colonels Steigentesch and 
St Quentin. Here also the enemy was 
defeated ; and the first day of this san 
guinary engagement terminated by the 
occupation ot Aspern by General Vac 
quant, at the head of eight battalions of 
the 2d column, while Licutenant Ficld- 
Marshal Hiller drew the troops of his 
corps trom the village, placed them a. 
$4in in order of battle, and passed the 

wicht under arms 


Second Colum, 
The acvanced guard, commanded by 
Licut.-General Fresuel, advanced by 
poldau and Kagran towards Hirs- 
Astetten, and consisted of one battalion 
mt and two battalions of An- 
ton Mitsovsky, under General Winzin- 
Rerode, as weil as the brigades of caval- 
ry Kienau and Vincent, under General 
Veesey, It was followed in the same 
direction by the column from its posi- 
tion near Gerasdorf,. 
The enemy having been discovered 
‘rom the eminences near Hirschstetten 
‘obe near Aspern and Esslingen, the 


brigade Veesey was detached against 
the latter place, and the brigade Win- 
zingerode, to dislodge the enemy trom 
Asperm. 

~The column deployed before Hirs- 
chstetten in two lines, in order to sup- 
port the advanced guard, and leaving 
Aspern to the right, tollowed upon the 
plain, at a proper distance. 

‘The brigade of Winzingerode, how- 
ever, met with so spirited a resistance 
in its attempt upon Aspern, that an at- 
tack upon the front alune was not hke- 
ly to be attended with success ; the ca- 
valrv, therefore, of the advanced guard, 
was pushed forward trom \spern onthe 
left, in order to support the attack on 
the tlank with the two batteries ef ca- 
valry, as well as to facilitate the june- 
tion with the thid column, which was 
advancing by Breitenlee. At the same 
tune the regiment of Reuss Plauen was 
ordered to the right side of Aspein, 
with a view toan attack on that place ; 
the rest of the corps were formed into 
close columns of battalions. 

Meanwhile the enemy formed his left 
wing, which he retused, towards As- 
pern, and his right upon Ivsslingen. 
‘Thus he advanced with columns of in- 
fantry and cavalry the mam army, 
while an extremely brisk cannonade 
supported him. A line of 12 regiments 
of cuirassiers formed the centre of the 
second line of the enemy, giving to the 
whole an imposing aspect. 

Meanwhile the attack of a battalion 
of Keuss-Plauen on Aspern was repul- 
sed, aud it gave way, being thrown 1n- 
to consternation by the loss of its Com- 
mander, but it rallied ammediately after. 
Count Bellegarde ordered General Vac- 
quant to renew the attack with the re- 
giment of Vogelsang, and to carry the 
vulage at all hazards, ‘he latter obey- 
ed the order with the most brilliant suc. 
cess, and Aspern, though cefended by 
ofthe best ol the enemy's troops, 
was carried by storm ,; Vacquant being 
assisted by the regiment of Reass-Plau- 
eu, by a battalion of Archduke Rammer, 
and by the brigade ot Maier of the third 
column. 

To frustrate this attack, the enemy 
advanced with two columns of intant- 
ry, supported by the heavy cavalry, up- 
on the main army, repulsed the two re- 
giments of Kienau and Vincent's light 
horse, and fell upon the infantry. 

‘The 
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The latter expecting him with their 
firelocks ready and with cool intrepidity, 
nred at 10 paces distance so eflectually 
as totally to routthe enemy, upon which 
General Weesey, at the head ofa divi- 
sion of Klenau, attacked the enemy’s 
cutrassters with such energy, that their 
retreat was followed by that of the in- 
fantry. 

Hereby the army along the whole of 
sts line wes disengaged tiom the enemy, 
obtained communication on the lett with 
the corps of Prince Hohenzollern, and 
became possessed ot the important post 
of Aspern. The enemy being in full 
retreat, attempted noturther attack, and 
connned himself merely to a cannonade. 
(he corps remained during the night 
inder arms, ‘The enemy repeated, in- 
deed, his attacks on Asperr, but they 
ail proved unsuccessful, 


Th irda Co Me 


This column, according to its desti- 
nation, had began its march from its po- 
sition at Seiering, by the road of Sus- 
senbrunn and Breitenlee. Some divi- 
sions of O'Retly’s light horse and chas- 
seurs tormed the advanced guard of the 
column, and at three o’ctock tn the af- 
ternoon met, near Hirschstetten, the lett 
wing of the enemy, which consisted 
nostiv cavalry, 

As about this time the first and se. 
cond columns advanced intrepidiv upon 
Aspern, and the enemy began to fall 
back to his position between Esslingen 
and Aspern, Lieut. General Hehenzel- 
fern ordered up his batteries, and a very 
brisk cannonade commenced on both 

ides. 

‘The tirst line formed in close columns 
oi battalions, and advanced with the 
greatest resolution upon the enemy, 
When his cavalry suddenly rushed for- 
ward in such disproportionate numbers, 
and with such rapidity, that there was 
scarcely time to save the artillery which 
nad been brought up, and the battalions 
were left to cetend themselves by their 
own unsupported exertions. ‘“Pbts was 
ihe remarkable moment in which the re- 


£iments ot Zach, Joseph Colloredo, Zet- 


twitz, Froon, a battalion of Stein’s, and 
the second battahon of the Archduke 
Charles's legion, under the conduct of 
Brady, and Gene- 
rats Buresch, Maier, and Koller, de- 
woperrated with unparalleled fortitude 


what the fixed determinatian to conquer 
or die is capable of effecting against the 
Most impetuous attacks, 

The enemy’s cavairy turned these 
battalions on both wings, penetrated 
between them, repulsed the squadrons 
ot O’Renlly’s light horse, who were un- 
able to withstand such a superior force, 
and in the confidence of victory, sum. 
moned these corps of heroes to jay 
down theirarms. A well directed 


destructive fire was the answer to this. 


degrading proposition, and the enemy's 
cavalry abandoned the field, leaving be- 
hind them a considerable number of 
dead, 

This corps, as well as the others, nas. 
sed the night on the field of battle. 


Fourth aud Fifth Columns, 


These were both composed of the 
corps of Lieutenant Gencral Prince Ro- 
senberg, on either bank ot the Rusbach, 
and directed their march from their po- 
sition, to the right and ieft of Deutsch- 
Wacram., 

Tbe fourth proceeded through Roch. 
dort straight to Esslingen. Col, Hard- 
egg of Schwarzenberg’s hulans conduc. 
ted the advanced guard, 

‘The fifth directed its march towards 
the lett, in order to go a circutt round 
the little town of Enzersdor!, and drive 
the enemy out of the place. It wasre- 
inforced by Stipsic’s hussars, under the 
command of Colonel Frolich.  Lieute- 
nant-General Klenau ted the advonced 
guard of both columns, 

As this circuit round Enzersdort 
liged the fitth to deseribe a long: r ine, 
it was necessary for the fourth to ad- 
vance farther more slowly. 

inzersdorf, however, was quickly tae 
ken possession of by a detachment of 
Stipsic’s hussays, and of the Wallacho- 
frontier-regiment, as it was al- 
ready for the greatest part evacuated by 
the enemy, from whom no more thin 
3> prisoners could be taken. 
~ Roth columns now received orders to 
advance upon FEsslingen. 

‘Phe fourth in close columns of batta- 
lions of Czartorisky’s, Archduke Louis Sy 
and Coburg’s, who were twice succes- 
sively attacked by upwards of of 
the enemy’s heavy cavalry 5 but these 
were each time put to fight by out 
brave infantry with considerable loss. 

QO: the fifth column, two battations of 

Chastler's 
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Chastler’s advanced directly upon kss- 
vg ely while two battalions ot Beile- 

gaide’s were oidered to penetrate to the 
jett fank of the village, and the smail 
contiguous yod. Wo battalions of 
i sa. id ray” sides the Arch. 
duke k sand Stipsic’ 
and two divistons of Rosen. 
ligut horse, were mm the plaia in 
to support them. 

Livese aitackhs were made 
twice successively with uncommon in- 
trevisi the enemy’ truvps were re- 
puis dat all points, and driven iio 
village of Essiingen, which had been set 
But as the enemy’s army wes 
drawn up i sevecai les between 
vea and Aspern, 20d met each new 
attack with fresh reinforcements, be- 
cause the safety ot his retreat depended 
on the possession of this village; our 
troops were obliged to abandon it at the 
approach of night, and to await, under 
gems, the arrival ot morning. 

‘Lhe reserve corps of cavatry had 
maiched in two culumns, under the 
command of General Prince of Lich. 

nst tiny, and advanced upon the New 
Jun betweea Raschdorf and Breiteniee. 
Gen, Count Wartenslebew, with Blank. 
enstein’s hussars, conducted the advane 
eed ouard, 

No sooner did the enemy perceive 
he general advance of the army, than 
paced the buck of lis cavalry, sup- 
poited by some battahons of iniaatry, 
in order of battle between Esslingen and 
Aspero, and commenced a brisk can- 
lovade upon the columns of Austrian 

as they approached. 

Prince Lichtenstein directed his co- 
inmus to march forward in two Ines, 
oh which the enemy detached 4 or g0co 
Caviry from iis position to the right 
Way ot Esstiogen, and excited 
ippreaension that he would impede the 
progress of the fourth column, or even 
through it. ‘The Price there- 
sure ordered tour regime nts to the left, 

and kept the second column formed in 
two Line til he was convinced that the 

yurth would not meet with any impe- 
iment to its march. 

During this movement the remain. 
der of the enemy’s cavalry also advan 
ced with the vreatest confidence, to- 
wards the right wing of the Austrian. 
They were received with a firmness 


which they probably did not CN 


t 


intrepidity of the cavalry 
had marched up, particularly Maurice 
Lichtenstein’s regiment and A 
dake Franeis’s cavrassieis, the tormer 
bivaded by its gallant Colonel Roussel, 
frustrated the repeaicd essuults of the 
chemy by counter aitachs, wich 
they aft length stop tO his impe- 
tuous advance, aud cuinpiectely od 
him with considerable .oss. Jn these 
conflicts, the Frencn General of 

sion, Durousnel, Equcery to the empe- 


rov, was taken piooner a tew vaces 
fiom him, as was aso General Fouler, 
to the Em ress, (ving 
been slightly wounded. Note 


ing the ure of which now ene 
sucd, the Princeeoidered a general ad- 
vance, by which ihe enemy was strart. 
ened in che alignement between 
gen amd Aspein, bat on ace unt cof the 
flanking fre Ksshaogen, not 
be pursued any farther. Uhe fire ot his 
guns Was answered with spirit by the 
horse artillery. About seven the 
evening, 30°70 horse were again detach- 
ed towards the pomt of umion between 
the cavalry and the co ps oi reserve ind 
the left wing of Prince Hohenzoilern, 
and fell ew masse upon the brigades of 

cinrassicrs of Gen, Kroyher, Klary, and 
Sieveuthal ; but by the steady 
ot the Biankenstein’s and Rees h's 
revimenits, Who wit!) the utmost alian- 
try made a sudden attack on the ene 
Sanks, his cavalry was again re- 
pulsed, and part of it, whieh had jallen 
upon some of the regiments of the new 
levies, placed in the third line, was cut 
oil, and there taken. 

Meanwhile night came en, ond it was 
passed by the Prince m the ve-t state 
of prepa ation on the ground which he 
had gained from the enemy. 

For the fist time Nepolcon had sus- 
tained a deteat in Germanv.§ Fiow 
this mowent he was reduced tothe rank 
of bold and successtul Generais, who, 
like hinseit, atice a long series of de- 
structive «atchevements, expenenced 
the vociss.tucesof tortune. ‘The ciarm 
of lus invine bilitw was dissolved. Noa 
longer tie spoiled child of fortune. by 
pus erity ie De characterized asthe 
New hopes 
Ye tie to aniMaic the oppressed natrone. 
To the Austvian army the 216 of May 
was a grund and glorious epoch, that 
spire it with a consciousness of 


sportotthe fick!“ Gcddess. 
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its strength, and a confidence in its en- 
ergies. Overwhelmed by our irresist- 
ible aufantiy, its proud opponents were 
extended in the dust, and the presence 
of their hitherto uacorquered Emperor 
was no longer capable of snatching 
from the heroes of Austia the laurels 
which they had acquiued. 

Napoleon’s yiory was obviously at 
stake. New eflorts were to be expect- 
ed the following day ; but he was also 
obliged to ty ht for his existence. By 
means of fire-ships sent down the Da- 
wube, the Archduke had caused the ene- 
my’s biidge on the Lobau to be broken 
down, and tts repais would take up 
several hours.—-Meanwhile Napoleon 
had already in the evening Ocen joined 


by corps of General OQudinot and 
all ; dis oseable troops tollowead trom 
Vienna and the Upper Danube, and 


were transported across the rivc. in Ves- 
sels as fast as they arrived. ‘The Arch- 
dake, on bis part, ordered the grenadier 
corps which had not had any share in 


lhe first engagement, to advance from 


rs position near Gerasdorf to Breiten- 
ler , andthe short night was scarcely 
sufficient to complete the respective 
preparations for the commencement of 
a second tragedy. 


(To de comciuded in our next.) 


SPAIN axp PORTUGAL. 


The accounts received from Spain 
ind Portugal, since the expulsion of 
Soult trom the latter country about the 
middle of Mav, contam hard ly any in- 
formation respecting the movements of 
the British army. Sir Arthur Welles- 
lev had marched bis army southward 
trom the Minho to Abrantes, where he 
Was Collecting stores and provisions to 

nable him to march into Spain, to join 
Cseneral Cuesta, who had assembled a- 
bout go,coo men round They 
were then in conunction toattack Vic- 
tor and Scbastiani’s corps, who had u- 
ited, and occupied an entrenched po- 
sttron near Lruxilo, a town about to 
miles trom the Portuguese frontier. Ge- 
netal Crawtord had arrived at Lisbon 
on the ’ of July, with a reinforcement 
Of 3500 trom Ireland, and had pro 
ceded Abrantes, 


Meanwhile, the war in Spain conti- 


nues to be carried on with various suc- 
cess. “Uhe army of General Blake had 
resumed offensive operations, and had 
formed a junction with the armies of 
Murcia and Valentia. A division of his 
army had, however, been surprised near 
Saragossa by a French corps under Ge. 
neral Suchet, and obliged to retreat 
with considerable loss. Blake, at the 
date of the last accounts, was advancing 
by VPortosa to attack Gene ral St Cvr's 
corps, which had been weakened bv de. 
taching 10,000 men to reinforce Vic. 
tor’s army. At Alcantara, a very pal. 
lant action took place between a corps 
of Spamards, ot only 2co0 men, com- 
mauded by Cols. Mayne and Grant, and 
a body of French, consisting of ro,oco, 
in which the latter lost 1200 men, end 
the former made good their retreat with 
little comparative loss. 

A letter from an English Officer, who 
was inthe action of Alcantara, dated 
1gth May, gives the following interest- 
ing account of that battle: 

* This morning at $§ o’clock, three of 
the enemy's columns, with artillery and 

cavalry, attacked furiously our postion 

on the height before this place ; the 
small force which the brave Col, Mayne, 
of the Loval Lusttanian Legion, (Go- 
vernor of the town,) had, consisted of 
r3o0 men of the regiment of Idanha, 
and 609 of the first division of the Loy- 
al Lusitanian Legion, with six pieces of 
artillery. 

enemy had 1o,oco infantry, 
1500 cavalry, and 12 field- pieces. Our 
artillery andanfantry fought with such 
furv, and such indescribable bravery, 
until sunset, that thev maintained the 
pass against all the efforts of the ene- 


omy, whose superiority was SO EXCESSIVE, 


‘The enemy kept up a fire from all his 
troops, which was more terrible than 
can be imagined. Our troops suffered 
somewhat, but nothing im comparison 
with the loss of the enemy, which wes 
not less than r200 men. “The intrepid 
Colonel Grant, second in command, 
who had been wounded in a previous 
action, g2ve, with his usual courage, 
every assistance to Col. Mayne, which 
enabled bim to mike a more regular 
treat than cou Mt have been expected, 
all his artiilerv. 

“ The enemy *s cavalry foll. wed wus 
in the evening, but by the judiciers 
position of the Commanders, they were 
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sot able to harrass us as they wisheo, 
and still less to prevent us trom. assist- 
og the w ounded, and collecuing tac dis. 
persed. impossible tor me to 
vey an idea of the eulogies aue to the 
oficers and soldiers for their unparal- 
teled and intrepid conduct. It is use- 
less to mention the sang froid, valour, 
and steadiness, Which are natural to the 
Hoglish, and which shone so conspi- 
cuouslv in Colonel Mayne and Licut.- 
Colonel Grant ; since experience proves 
that the Enghsh fight, not like men, but 
hons. J shall conclude by telling 
you, that from the beginning to the end, 
the Loyal Lusitanian Legion fought in 
y manner worthy of soldiers ; the same 
maiv be said of the regiment of Idanha. 
ff you had been present in this glorious 
action, You Would have seen an infers 
nal fire.” 

(Here follow the names ofthe Por- 
tugucze ollicers Kilicd and wounded 5 
the loss in privates is estimated at 200, 
the greater part of whom had been dis- 
persed, but were coming in.) 

The most flattering accounts respec- 
ting Spain were received early last 
moath, King Joseph, it was said, had 
been obliged to leave Madrid, and re- 
tie to Burgos. “The two Castiles had 
sen agamst the enemy the Spanish 
army im Gallo had taken Santiago 
and Puy; while Gea. Ballesteros had 
deteated the French at the eastern ex. 
tremity of Asturias, and was expected 
to get possession of St Andero. Ellated 
With this favourable aspect of aifairs, 
we were suddenly informed of the ir- 
ruption of the French into Asturias, and 

the capture of Oviedo aad Gijon, 

The following is the best account we 
ean coilect :—-A vessel as arrived from 
Vivares, on the coast of Spain, winch 
‘he lett on the :6th of May, and brings 

account that the French who enter- 
Oviedo were about coco strong.— 
ney got into the province by a pass 
‘hick had not been defended, and were 
pposed on their march bv 2caco0 Spa- 
iiarce, who behaved with the greatest 
but were at last obliged to re- 
treat, Winch they did good order, 
the M irquis de Romana was at Ovi- 
io, Making the necessary reforms in 
Magistracy, atter having dissulved 
toe weak and criminal Junta, when he 

e.ved a cispatch, acquaimting hin 


‘ 


with the approach. He had but 
one regiment with him, the regiment et 
Princessa. be stationed to detend 
the bridge of the Nora. Lut the ene- 
MV Were so superior in that 
the bridce was soon d, and their 
own occupied. Ronan. vamediately 


proceeded to Gijon do with hes aids 
de camp, emoirked on ooard the Pala. 
mo sloop of war, in win e set sail 
for a port in the west oi Gro i,where 


he meant to land, and rejoin main 
body of hes army as soon as 
All the shipping escaped out of Giyon 
two only excepteu. 

In the Providencia, which first brought 
the above intelligence to Portsmouth, 
have arrived the Bishop of Gt Audero, 
aad several other eccicstastics. 

Authentic accounts have, however, 
since arrived, stating, chat Spacsards 
had recovered possession of Gijon and 
St Andero ; and that Marelhal Nev, ai- 
ter repeated attempts to cross the biideoe 
of St Payo in Gallicia, had saiteved a 
great defeat, and been obliged to eva- 
cuate both Ferrol and Corunna. Ii is 
also stated that Soult’s army were mach 
In want of ammunition and provisions, 
and had net been able to effect a junc- 
tion with Nev ’s corps. 

Tie following oiticial accounts were 
published in the London Gazette ot Ju- 
ly 3. 

Orrick 


“ys 
$. 31809. 


The follow oe particulars relative to 


tne evacuation of Corunna and Fer- 
rol by the reach, are contaed 
a serics of detters from Captain 
liotha:n. of his Majesty's ship the 
Detance, to Admiral Lord Gam. 
bier, dated trom the 2:dto ine 30th 
oi funs. 

In consejucnce of the defeat sus- 
tained by the enemy's under 
Marshal Nev, in the action against the 
Spanish torces at the bridge of the Peyo, 
that General tell buick on Coruuna on 
the roth of June, acd immediately be- 
can to take measures for relinquishing 
the possession of that place and Fer- 
ral, removing his forces by divisions to 
an encampment three leagues in ad- 
vaace trom Betanzos towards Lugo.e 
‘ive last civisions of the French left Fer- 
oa the art, and Corunna on the 
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a2d, after having in both places spiked 
the guns, and destroved the detences on 
the land side, togeticr with the maga- 
zines and stores of every kind, and com. 
pletely disarined these places and their 
whabitants. 

The proximity of the enemy's posi- 
tion continuing to hold the authorities 
established by the Freneh at Corunna io 
subjection, through the tear ot his re- 
turn, no communication being suffered 
with the British ships but by flags ot 
truce, and the state of the defence in 
whichthe battemes and lines on the same 
side were lett, rendering it dangerous 
forthe English to land or approach the 
coast, in the event of the re-appearance 
of anv of the enciny, Ceptann Hotham, 
on the agth, ordered a detachment ot 

men and marines to land, and disable 
the guns on the dillerent barterics bear- 
ing on the anchorage, ofiering at the 
same time to the Governor the services 
of the detachment in rendering any 
issistanee that mieht be im its power 
to the cause of the Spanish patriots.— 
Vhe cannons #nd mortars on the sea 
“ines at Corunno, and in the forts com. 
mancing the bav, were accordingly ail 
dismounted on the same dav, leaving 
untoucl ed those en the lines towards 
the land, which had been spiked by the 
cnemy, 

On the soth, Captain Hot! sent 
Captain , his Majesty’s ship 
Amazon, to Verrol, where he was re- 
ceived by the people with the loudest 
acclamations of jov, and received trom 
the higher orcers of the inhabitants the 
Strongest possibie marks of attachment 
to the Engitsh, and happiness at seeing 
once more among them an officer of 
that nation. ‘The castle ot San Felipe, 
however, was still under the commind 
Of a person appointed by Muarshal Nev, 
and attached to the Prench intcrest, 
with a garrison composed of a detach 
ment of a legion raised bv the enemy 
éuring their possession of and 
Corunna: and on the Captain ilo 


@ham received infoimation that the a. 


bove Commandant had given orders 
to fire on anv Linglisn ships or boats 
that might attempt to pass the castle.— 
In consequence, Captain Hotham re 
patted ty in the Defance, ond 
the warimes of that ship and the 


Amazon, with a patty of armed sey: 
men, under the direction of Capt: Par 
ker, who entered the castle without 
Opposition, near by a flay beara 
the name ot Kine + Ferdinand. the Se. 
venth and the Spanish colours. Vie 
detochment then proceeded to the town 
of Perrol, where 1 was received in the 
most attectionate manner bw the mhobe 
tants, and having arres ed the Com. 
moandant of the castle mn the nome of 
King Ferdinand, sent him on board the 
Denance. Vhe Governor of Perro! not 
havi ng any means of garrisoning the 
castle, the guns init were spiked, and 
the powder removed to the aisenal, and 
the place left under the command ot the 
former Governor, who bad been super- 
seded by the enemy, 

On the 28th, Captain Hotham entered 
the port of Corunna, where he was me 
formed by the Goveruor that he bad re- 
reg instructions tiom the Marquis 

e la Romana, dated at Orense on the 
pony to proc claim his Catholic Majesty, 
Ve rdinand the Seventh, with the aavce 
that he had dispatched a regiment from 
his army to attend the cercmony and 
garison the place: the Governor at the 
same time gave Cap'ain Hotham assu- 
rances that the port was from that hour 
to be cons:dered under the controul and 
po“ of the lawfal King otf Spain; 

and the Captain placed himself, and e- 
very assistance that the ships vocer his 
orders might be able to afford, at the 
Governor's disposal. 

On the 20th, Major General the Con- 
de de Norona, C aptai n-General of Gal- 
licia, arrived at Corunna from St ]ego, 
and was followed on the next day bv 
General Carrera, with about) 
men, torming the Conde’s divistun of 
the Marquis of Romana’s army. 

Vhe French army under Marshal 
Nev, moved from its camp near Detan- 
os on the 22d, taking the road to Lu- 
go and Astor ht was rep that, 
previously to its breaking up the Came, 
it bad destroyed its baggage and heavy 
artillery 

On the 27th the Marquis de la Ro- 
mana was stated to be at Orense with 
General Mahi and se,ofo men. — 
shal Soult’s posinon on the roth 
said to have been at Monferte and Q. 
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Captain of the Lively. tri- 
ete, station d off bas d 
tothe Loids of ti Admiral: y the tol- 
lowing ictter ol Don Carrera, giving an 
accvunt of his taking tiem the breaen 
the ot Sitat | 40 Composteu ay iil 
which atlur tue General and bis troops 
cisplayed great arduur abd gaiiautry. 


Head quarters at Sastiago, May 9. 1309. 


Santiago is Our possession :—the 
enemy, consisting ef 30. o infantry, with 
ry mieces of artillery, and 300 horse, 
cane to meet us, aad attacked us on our 
march ia tne plain Cahed De la 
Our scouts having fallen an with 
voltigeurs, and exchanged some 
tiring, brougat Me imtormatien, and 1 
ordered the divisivd to torm in the best 
position teat could be taken. The 
pemy attacked with vigour, but were 
to gain the leist advantape,— 
(har artillery was as good as their's was 
not a man being wounded on our 

by acannon bali, Atier an hour's 
hing, we became patieut of sucring 
ny, and ordered Don Vablo Muriulo tu 

cuarge them on their night dank, whilst 
I advanced in front wita the three ether 
coumns, Phe enemy twice took up 
pysiiiuns, and were as oiten dislod.ed. 
‘Lhe unevenness of the ground favour. 
ed their escape; in eflecting which, 
Tacy shaimetuliy blew up two ammuni- 
ion chests; two others, wath two of 
Cotuing, upwards Gi 600 muskets, and 
horses aud other arucles, which I 
have not yet examined, feil our 
Hanus. evatcred the city, aud 
purssed tuc enemy thiough the streets 
tu the distance of invre than a Icague 
Lam not yet ot 
the number ot slam, aor that of the pri- 
Soncrs, of whom there are many. Lhe 
General, Maqaain, has been severely 
‘vounced by two musket shot; the se- 
1d in Command was killed in the tield, 
have been brought me 

suudiers. Our loss has trit- 
hg the troops are in high spirits, and 
4 iusy expect much trom them.” 

Tam, &c. ra 

Captain M‘Kinley has aso transmit. 
ted an official account of the cetest of 
the French army under Marshal Ney, 
atthe bridre of St Pavo, on the sth ot 
lune, by a Spanish torce commanded 
by General Carrera. After the Mar- 


retreat from Santiago, he united 
July 186 


his forces at Lugo to those of Co- 
runha, amy biail to Sooo intan- 

try, aad ro pices ot artil. 
lerv. OW ith this torce he advanced on 
the oth to the north side ot the bridge, 
where he occupied some houses, and a 
wood a imuttie below the bridge. The 
Soamlards, Consbting ef infantry, 
129 CAvairy, and ming held precee, were 
well posted on the heights on the south, 
At mine inthe mormng ot the 7th, the 
coemy comaeneed a cannonade, which 
Was Sustained by the with 
pre at coulness and brat ery the hole ot 
the day. Next morning, at the fall of 
the tide, the enemy made two desperate 
attempts to pass the river below the 
bridge with his cavalry and intantry, 
both of whch he was repulsed with 
great slaughter, After another attempt 
to cross at the bridge of Suttomavor, 
hich was Rat antly opposed by ai - 

her foree under Don Pab’o Martilo, he 
finally retreated to St Pavo, leaving a 
number of dead and wounded on the 
field. “Vhe Spantards had rico killed and 
wounded. 

Courr Marriat 


On Rear Admiral Harvey. 

On Monday May 22. 8 court. inartial 
on the conduct ot Rear-Admiral Etiab 
Harvey commenced im Portsmouth har- 
bour, on board his Majesty's ship Gia- 
diator, at half past nine o'clock. ‘The 
meimbeis of the Court were, 

Admiral Sir Roger Curtis, President. 


Admiias. Sutton 
Holloway, Oiway 
SirJ. Duckworth Captains. 
Sir Stanhope Ji. K. Legy- 
Douglas Betesturd 
Campoell liwin 
Muacuamara 


The Judee Advocate read the se 
quisition under which the court-martial 
was held, tounded upon two letters, ad- 
dressed to tre Hon. W. Pole, Se- 
cretary tothe Admiralty, by Gam- 
bier, both dated on board the Caledonia, 
in Basque Roads, Apiil 4. 1309. 

‘The first letter narrated the parti- 
culars of Rear Admiral Harvey’s lan- 
guage and demeanour towareés the come 
mander in Cinef, on board the Caledon, 
shortly atter the arrival of Lord Coch- 
rane in Basque Roads, for the purpose 
ot conducting the attack on the enemy's 
tiee?, his letter sets forth, that Kear. 
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Admiral Harvey came on boaid the Ca. 
\edonia, and offered himselt, and anum 


the execution of the service. On being 
informed that the Admisalty had fixed 
on Lord Cochrane tor the purpose, he 
declared to Lord Gambier, in the most 
violent and most disrespectful manner, 
that ithe was passed by, and Lord Coch- 
zane, or any other junior officer appoint. 
ed in preference, he should immediately 
desire to strike his flag, ard resign his 
commission. Lord Gambier observing 
that he could not deviate from their 
Lordships’ orders, Rear-Admital Har- 
vey continued his vehement and insul- 
ting language to his superior, and stated 
how much his former services had been 
negle ec, both by Lord Gambier, when 
mipe Admiralty, as well as by prece- 
ding members of that Board. He ad 
ded, that he could impeach Lord G. for 
misconduct and bad management; and 
ended by saving, in the same insulting 
tone and manner as betore used, that he 
would goin the LPonnant, er any old 
rotten 74, to board the enemy’s three. 
decked shyp in Aix-Roads, and brin 
her out 5 though he had, a tew davs be- 
fore, iy a conversation with Lord Gam. 
ner, stated it to be his epimion, that 
any ships which entered that anchor. 
ege to attack the enemy could never re- 
turn fromit, 

Vhe secund letter mere!y states, that, 
since writing the first letrer, it had come 
to the Knowledge of Lord Gambier, that 
Rear Admira! Harvey bad in many in- 
stances spoken of him in a most cone 
tempiuons apd disresoeetiol manner to 
several officers in the tect, and with 
such publicity that it could not fail of 
being disseminated amongst the mterior 
Officers and seamen under his command. 
It concludes, therefore, with requesi- 
Ing the Lerds of tue Aumiralty to or- 
der a Court Martial on Rear-Admiral 
Harvey, tor having, at different times, 
spoken of Lerd G. and charvcter 
and conduct, mm an uncthcer-like man- 
ner, tending to subvert the discipline of 
the fleet, much tu the prejudice of the 
pubiie service, 

Gangier was the frst witness 
amined, and whose ev dence tuliy sub- 
stantiated the allegations set forth in 
hes letter Loidship, however, ac- 
mitted that Admiral Harvey had oilered 
fo Make chy apology for the expres. 


sas 


ber of officers and men ot bis ship, for - 
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sions that escaped hin, that became g 
man of honour; which, he said, he 
should have been most happy to have 
accepted of, had it been cousistent wih 
his duty tu his country, to his profession 
as a naval oihcer, and what he owed to 
pubhe character as Commander jg 
C 

From the evidence of Sir 1. B. Neale, 
Lord Cochrane, Capt. Beciond, and Capi. 
Bowen, it appeared that Rear Admiral 
Harvey had, in conversation with them, 
spoken of the appointment of Lord Coch. 
rane, and of his own determination to 
strike his flag, in vehement terms, sini. 
lartothose above-mentioned ; complain. 
ed that his services had beea light y 
treated, and declared it to be his 
nion that Lord Gambier was a man untt - 
to command the fleet 5 that he had never 
seen a flect so ill conducted 5 and said he 
meant to bring bis Lordship’s conduct 
before a court martial—In addressing’ 
Lord Cochrane, he satd, ** Lam no ecan- 
ting Methodist, and no psa:m-snger, 
1 do not cheat old women out of their 
estates by hypocrisy and cantmg 5” 
which words, Loid Cochrane declared, 
on being questioned, he thought alluded 
to Lord Gambier, because he understood 
his Lordsbip to be a religious man. — 

Ilere the evidence for the prosecution 
closed, which the President intimated to 
Rear-Admiral Harvey, and observed 
tnat he would be allowed time to pre- 
pare his defence. Rear Admire 
said he would be readv next dey, to 
which the Court adjourned, 

SECOND DAY. 

‘Tuesday morning, at half past 
o'clock, the Court re-assembied, 
Rear-Adiniral Harvey, being called on 
to make his detence, delivered into the 
hands of the Deputy Judge-Advocets 4 
paper, which he requested to be retes 
us it contained all that he decmed 
cessary to oiler to their consideratich. 

The Deputy JTudge-Advecate (Mé 
Grectham) then read as tollows 

Mr President and Genticmen, 

“ T thank the Court tor adjourning te 
thisday. ‘he interva! of time has givea 
you aN opportunity of perusing the 
dence that has been adduced 5 and, * 
trust, of discoveriog that it falls short 
proving the charges that have beet ¢%- 
hibited againstme. I shou'¢, howevers 
notbe acting a fair and candid part. 
deny that a conduct which caane: 
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tastify has been established against me, 


L now otter mv most humble apolo- 
ev to the Court forit, For the otlence 
Lhave given to the Commander in 
Cuiet, kis Lordship has proved that b 
heve aiready offered an apology that 
was satisfactory to his feelings, The 
Cour: will not fail to reec Lect, that, 
though I have spoken of the Comman- 
deri Cinet in terms which T am ex- 
tremely sorry for having used, Pdid not 
speak with that publicity that as st ted 
ia the charge against me.-—I spoke only 
to persons of rank and station in the 
Jeet, ou Whose minss my words could 
have no injurious effect 5 what I said is 
not found to been disseminated a- 
mong the inferior orders of the Navy ; 
no seaman or petty officer has been cal- 
led who ever heard any of the language 
complained ef. It wall also occur to 
you, thatal the intemperate expressions 
used by me, are proved to have been 
used about the same time, when I was 
ila state of great irritation, im conse- 
quence of my to attick the French 
ticet be d over, without the least 
acknowledgment of its having been 
made. Excess cf zeal, and impatience 
Of restraint, where an opportunity of en- 
terprise presents itself, although faults, 
are such as the most eminent Naval 
Commanders have not been free from, 
and the effects ot these are all that can 
be found blameable in my conduct. It 
never was my intention tu thwart any 
superior officer 3 on the contrary, my 
whole tife has been and shall continue to 
be, entive submission to their commands, 

* To many of the Gentlemen of tins 
Court I liave the honour to be known; 
to them 1 appeal for my former charac- 
ter. 

* T shall also beg leave to desire that 
two letters, from most distinguished 
persons, ung der whom had the hovour 
lu stive, may be read. | 

he manner in which my services 
have been estimated by them, will, lam 
re, have its own effect on the judg. 
ment which the Court is called upon to 
Pronounce upon me.” 


Furyalus, Oct. 23. 1805. 
My Dear Sir, 

I congratulate you most sincerely on 
the victory his Majesty's fieet has ob- 
'ained ever the enemy, and onthe noble 
and distinguistied past the ‘bemeraire 


took in the battle ; nothing could be 
finer | have not words ia which can 
sufliciently express my adm:iation of tt. 
I hope to hear that you are unhurt, and 
prey send me your Leport of killed and 
wounded, with the officers’ names who 
fell in the action, aud the state of your 
own stp, whether you can get her ina 
state to meet Gravina, should he again 
attempt any thing. Tam, dear Sir, with 
great esteem, your faithful humble ser- 
vant, CoLLincwoorp. 
Cupt. Harvey, Temeraire. 


Mortimer Street, Aprié 1897 
Sik, 

I cannot retire from the command o: 
the Channel sleet, without expressing 
the high sense L entertain of the ability, 
zeal, and perseverance displayed by you 
in the command of a detached squadron, 
during an Uoexampled long cruise off 
the north coast of Spam, and assuring 

vou of the esteem and reg whicit 
I have the honour to be, 

Your most ovedicnt | humble servant, 

r. VINCENT. 


Rear- Admiral Harvey, Se. 


Rear Admiral then withdrew 
with his Counsel, Mr Serjeant Best, and 
the Court was cleared for the purpose of 
deliberating on the evidence, in which 
they were occupied a considerable length 
of time. When strangers were re-ad- 
mitted, and the Rear- Admiral had taken 
his station onthe jeft hand of the De- 
putv Judge Advocate, that Gentleman 
pronounced the fuilowing 

SENTENCE, 

The Court, having heard and delibe- 
rated upon the evidence which has been 
adduced in suppo:t of the charges exhi- 
usted against Rear- Admiral Ehiab Har- 
vey, and having heard what he has al- 
leged in his defence, ase of opinion, that 
the charges of vehement and insulting 
language to the Right Hon, Lord Gam 
bier, and of having otherwise shews 
great disie¢,pect to him as commander in 
Chief, on board his Majesty's ship Cale- 
donia,and of having spoken of Ins Lord- 
ship, to several officers, ina disrespect- 
ful manner, have been proved, and the 
Court doth therefore adjudge the said 
Rear Lliab Harvey to be dismis- 
sed bis Majesty's service ; and he a dis- 
missed accoiding!y. ‘Lhe Court was 
then immed.ately dissolved, 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Appress TO THE Kine, 


May it please your 
W your Mojesty’s most duttluland lov- 

al subjects, the Ministers and Elders 
of the Church of Scotland, met nm General 
Assembly, bey eave to approach the throne 
with otf the warmest. atrach- 
ment to your person, family, and govern- 
ment. 


seLitments 


In the present alarming situation of the 
affairs Europe, we joie in the pledges 
of nationa! safety which, under Heaven, we 
enjoy in your M yesty’s patern solicitude, 
and the mand vigour of your 
Councis. From a view of the subversion 
of ancent Governments, and the wreck of 
nations, we frequently turn our eves with 


heartfelt joy and exntration te our unim- 
paired coustitution in Church and 5 
the best which liuman wisdom ever devi- 
1, and adiministered by a Sovereign, who 
at once the P ftern of relic n, the 
drin of liberty, and the father of his pro 
ple. 

While we have beheld your Majesty em- 
ployed in promoting national happiness, 
and in extending equal protection te 
your subjects, we have lately contempla- 
ted, with the deepest interest and anxity, 
your magnanimous interposition im Tavour 
ef toe injured and oppressed nations of 


Spam and Portugal. to resist the shock 
of chat power before which almost all o- 


thers have been swept away as by a tor: 
rent, and to between sublering 
Dations atid universal subjugation, was a 
measure worthy of a generous peor le, un- 
der the Government of a wise and pation 
tre Wy We cbhserved, therefore, wath 
de vent, chat vour ral offors of 
to those Opprested States 
approved of, and warmiy 
conced by vour people, and that admuira- 
tier and offecton mingled with their loyal 
ty to the best of is. 

Wwe beg 


to cOugrotulate your Nae 


OU Culerprises both by sea and 
un the ac discrpune and 


dy of the forces have 

lately thumphed over sup rer numpers 


on those who Were Moore gr cor 
erned, elory op the nome. 


Whotever eff thov now hawe on the fare 


of our albes, tnev give us cround to trust, 
that, Unuer tne of 


we shall be able to resist the flercest a 
tucks of Gur enemies, and to transmit unin: 
pared posterity those invaluable ble. 
sings which as a nation we have so long er- 
joved., 

As subjects of the Prince of Peace, we 
pray for the termination of that destruc. 
Wor in which we are involved: 
the mean time, we submit without mur- 
mur or complaint to these burdens ana pri- 
Vations Which it Decessarty Mm 
sible that not only cur ducy, bat our exisi- 
ence as a nation, depends on our firm and 
ayainst Our commen 
enemy, and looking for success to the Ru- 
ler of nations, we wil not cease to chemmen 
in Our people that ubenumity and pubhe 
spirit which become those who ure con- 
tending for their most valuable and decrest 
riplits. We wll teach them 
Wise meprovement of those | 
which are sbrood in the earth, and to cu- 
tivate the righteousness which exalreth a 
pation, that God may avert from cur coun- 
trv thore calamities which our iniquines 
have deserved. 

‘Linat the d.ord of Hosts may crown the 
he.ds oj our brave countrymen, by sea and 
land, with victory ard honeur; thet 
success may be the means of securing a last. 
ing and honourable peace; thet your Me- 
jesiy may long reign over 4 free, 
ah peo] le and, thot yeu my hereale 
ter receive a heaven'y crown, are the pray- 
ers of, mov it please your Majesty, your 
Niajesty’s most faithius, most ole cient, ab 
sul jects, the Munisters cud 
ders this General Assembly of the 
Church Scorland. 

Signed im our name, im Our presence, ang 

at our appomrment, by 
Francis Nicon, D. Moderts 
Ediaburgh, May 
Civir, PROMOTIONS. 
Whitehall, Duly 10. 

The King has been pleased to con 
andappomt the Roht H nourable D 
Baron florrewby, the Richt Tien 
Jeffreys Farl Cancer. ef te 
Moat Noble Order of the Guarier, Presi 
Gent of his Matesty’s the Right 
lion. Robert Danks Earl of Liverpool, the 
Right Hon. Henry Robert Stewart (com: 
monly called Viscount Castlere gh, ) 
the Right Hon. George Catming his: Me- 
jesty's three trincipal Se Cretaries OF State, 


his Grace slenry Cavendish D 
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of Portland, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, first Commissioner 
of his Majesty's ‘Treasury ; the Right Hon, 
Enencer rerceval, Chancellor and Under 
Veasnrer of his Majesty's Exchequer; 
Percy, Reg. (commonly called Lord 
Levase,) the Righe Hon. John Baron 
‘Yoinmouth, the Right Honourable Tho- 
mas Wailace, the Right Hon. Robert Dune 
das, and Phomas Hamilton, Feq 
v called Lord Biaming,) to ve his M ijes- 
ry s Commussioners for the management of 
the Affars of India. 
The King has been pleased to grant the 
cignitres of Viscount and Earl of the united 
kingdom of Great Lritain and Ireland, tu 


the Right Honourable Dudley Baron Har- 

rowby, and the heirs male of his body law- 

fully hevotten, by the names, styles, and 

vitles of Viscount Sandon of Sandon, in the 

councy of Stallard, and Earl of Harrowby, 
the comity of Lunceln. 

Phe King hes been pleased to appoint 
Benjamin oydenham, Esq. to be a Commis- 
sioner for maneging his Majesty's revenue 
of Excise, an the room of William Jacksoa, 
bog. 


ATARRIAGES. 

May 31. At Glenborodaie, Mr John 
Cumoimy, factor to Col. Melean of Ard- 
gour,to Miss Marraret Cameron, daughter 
ofthe deceased James Cameron, Esq. Glen- 
borodale, 

fume 19. At Dunkeld, Ceptain Stewart, 
Koval Perthshire Multia, ta Mise C. H. 

tewart, doughter of the Jute Captain 
homias Stewart, of the Sih regiment ef 

.i. At Edinburgh, Mr Rebert Green, 
wetch-maker, to Miss Deuchar, only daugh- 
ter of the late David Deuchar, E-q of 
Moroingstde. 

<1. At Lew Leyton, Mr ‘Thomas Dlack- 
wood, merchant in Edinburgh, to Susaue 
wah, third daughter of Richard Adams, 

uf b.eycon, Essex. 

AC Thomas Wilkinsen, 
ettorney, Manchester, to Jane Bar- 

@, only daughter of the late Dr Alex- 
ler ison, physician there. 

£4 At London, Sir ‘Vaomis Ramsay, 
Dirt. of Paim un, to Miss St. ele, 
daughter of the lare Rev. Dr Steele of Jae 

aod mece to Dr Baw, of Hetiheton 
iudeo. Dorsetshire. 

-) At Pivmouth, the Hon. Rear Admi- 
ral opford, to daughter of 
Connosoner Fanshawe, of his Majesty's 
Dock-vord, there. 

Nuimarneck, Me James Brown, 
writer, to Jean Orr, dauchter of Juha 
Orr, innq of Sarston, 

30. At Glasgow, ‘Thomas Robertson, 
to Eliza, el test daughter of Mr Reid 


2 UMLING, 


At Edinburgh, Edward Inglis, Esq. of 
the Royal Navy,to Borbara, daughter of 

fr Willham Allan, Queensferry, 

At London, Mr Walliam ‘Tait, 
chant, London, to Jane, daughter of De 
Joho Tuoter, Professor of ua 
the University of St Andrews. 

Vily 4. At Kircudbright, the Rev. Nic 
Thomas Turnbull, to Susan, davehrer of 
the Rev Dr Muter, Kircudbriphe. 

5. At Dunbsr, Capt. J. Laskey, of the 
2Qiet (or Kirkcudbright) regiment of mul. 
tia, to Mics Margoret Oliver. 

6. At Millbank of M inv Culrer, Mr Pe- 

ter Meillis, merehane im Aberdeen, to Cae 
tharine, d iughter of Mr Alexander NI Nai 
Milibank 
7. At Edinburgh, William Mackenzie, 
W. S. to Miss Mary Manshela, eldere 
deughter of James Manstiesd, of Mu - 
mal. 
7. At ditto, Sir Arscott Ourry Moles- 
worth of Pencarrow, im the county of 
Cornwall, Bart. to Miss Brown, do ughter 
of the late Patrick Brown, leg. of 
burgh. 

8S. At Hawkfield, Capt. John Ross, of 
the Galloway miditia, to n, daughter 
of Nir Crokat, Hawkfield. 

1O. At Hazledon, Mr Robert Paterson, 
merchant, Glasgow, to Maryoret, - 
ter of the lute Jo. Hlowte, Esq of Shawhi. 

10. At Montague Street, Londen, hy 
special licence, Witham Mailer, Esq. of O- 
gelworth Park, Gloucestershire, to Mis 
Wyndiam, eldest daughter cf the 
Hien. Wallam Wyndhem. 

12 At North Berwick, Captain Brown 
of the luniskillen Dragoons, to Miss 
caret Dalrymple, daughter of the late Sir 
Hiew Dalrymple of North Beawick, Barc. 
Iminedrately after the ceremony the muar- 
ried couple set of for Ireland, 

2, At Greenock, Mr Robert Spiers, 
jun. merchant, Glisgew, to Jessie, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Jolin Keir, merchant, 
Greenock. 

13. At Donington Castle, Sir George 
Rumbold, Bart. to the Hen. Parkyns, 
sister of Lord Radclife. 

17. At Grigory, near Kirkcudbrighe, 
Mr Alexander Broadfoort, Daibeaty, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Dawig Cop- 
land, of Grigory. 

17. At Camnethau House, Captain Da- 
vid Robertson, of the Hon. E. India Come 
pany's service, to Carohne, daughter of 
the date James Lockhart, Leq of Caetlehill. 

20. At Edinburyh, Mr William Murray, 
writer, Tdinbutvh, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Joho Thomson, Esq. 
of Duncrivie. 

Lately, Lord Grey de Ruthyn, to Aana 
Moria Kellam, daughter of William Kei- 
lam, of R ytun-upon- Densmore, War- 
Wichshie. 


BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 
Yune 13. At Fort George, the Lady of 


Major Hamilton of the 73d regiment, a 


dauyhter. 

16. At London, Mrs Livingstone, Park- 
hall, a son and heir. 

22. At Holly Hill, Sussex, Mrs Colonel 
Keith Young, a son. 

22. At Edmburgh, Mrs Gillaway, wife 
of Mr William Gailaway, merchant, a 
diughrer. 

24. At Cluny, Mrs Colonel MacPherson, 
a son. 

25. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Captain 
Hodgson, of the Royal Navy, a daughter. 

25. At Durham, the Lady of Major Ere 
skine, 45th regt. a son. 

26. At Horperston, county of Wexford, 
the Hon. Mrs Hoare, a daughter. 

Y9. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Major 
Niexwell, younger of Carruchan, a son. 

Andover, a son. 

Lady Caroline Stuart Wortley, a deugh- 
ter. 

at Exeter, the Lady of James Ferguson, 
Esq. a daughter. 

‘fuly 6. At Portsmouth, Mrs M‘Kenzie 
Strathyarve, a son and heir. 

6. At Edinburgh, the Lady of William 
Jackson, Esq. Solicitor of Excise, a daugh- 
tcr. 

8 Mrs Geddes, Ardmore, a daughter. 

8. At Duff House, the Right Hon. Lady 
Jane Taylor, a son. 

12. At Kintradwell, Mrs Gordon of Car- 
rolj, a son. 

12. At London, the Countess of Aber- 
deen, a daughter, 

13. At London, Mrs Glasfurd of Tilli- 
coultry, a daughter. 

13. At Dalkeith House, the Countess of 
Dalkeith, a son. 

Yl. At Bonjedward, the Lady of Archi- 
bald Jerdon, Esq. a daughter. 

The Muarchioness of ‘Tavistock, a son. 


DEATHS. 

ISOS. May 1. At Wallajahbad, Madras, 
James Forbes Cushny, Lieutenant in the 
Voth regiment of native infantry, and son 
to the Rev, Alexander Cushny, minister pf 
Oyne. 

Sept. 19. At Madras, Brevet-Maj. Alex. 
Peter Macdowall, of the 53d regiment of 
toot, son of the Jate James Macdowall, Esq. 
Glasgow. 

Nowenher 10. At Bushire, from. whence 
he was proceeding with the Embassy to 


the Court of Persta, as Persian and Latin. 


transistor, Cherles Lechmere Coore, Esq. 
of the Bombay Civil Estabiishment, aged 
21. 


Dec. Vi. At Allipore, after a short illness, 


Births end Deaths. 


Major George Downie, commanding the 
Calcutta mative militia—He wasa native 
of Perthshire. 

1809. Feb. 5S. Me Wolliam Cuthbertson 
Sword, midshipman, son of James Sword, 
Kisq. of Annficld. He was killed in 
tempring, with the boats of his Majesty's 
ship Alacrity, co itercept a convoy ‘of 
French small craft off the coast cf Cala. 
bria. 

15. At Jaulna, George T. Robinson, Cor. 
net in the 8th regimene of native cavalry, 
third-son of George Robins: n of Clermiston, 
Esq. a pronusing youth,ia the 16th year 
of his age. 

At Montego Bay, Jamaica, William 
Thorp, Esq. Lieatenant Colonel of the S¢ 
James's regiment of militia, who, on his re. 
turn from reviewing the regiment, wos 
thrown by a young restive horse, and con- 
veyed speechiess to his house, whicn 
State he remained til) his disso ution. 

At Messina, John Wood, commis. 
sary to the forces in the Mediterranean. 

May 31, At Kilmarnock, Miss Elisabeth 
Borland, daughter of Robert Borland, Esq. 

June 2. At Aberdeen, Mr James Finnie, 
wright 

3. At Girdenstoun, Mr Wailiam Chal. 
mers, merchant, aged 72. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Murray, 
relict of thomas Miller, late merciaut, 
Edinburgh. 

8. Atthe Manse of Carmichael, Perth. 
shire, Louisa, daughter of the Rev. Allan 
Stewart. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Murison, 
wine merchant. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mr Martin Campbell, 
inspector of cutters in the service of the 
Customs, 

i4. At London, Charles Montague, Esq. 
surveon to the forces. 

14. At Fulford, James ‘Thomson, son of 
John Thomson, farmer, Pyetknow 

14. Mr John Welsh, son of Rob. Welsh 
of Collin. 

id. At Edinburgh, Mrs Alison Crans- 
teun, relict of Robert Cranstoun, Esq. 
Crailinghall 

15. James Strange, Esq. merchant, Pe- 
tersbourgh, Virginia, formerly of Glas- 
gow. 

15. The Rev. Mr Henry Clark, Minister 
of the Associate Congregation at Boghoie. 
7. At Greenock, Mrs Campbe'l, wile 
of Mr Duncan Campbell , jun. merchent. 

7. At Corsbie, Mrs Murray, wile of 
Jokn Murroy, Esq. of Uplaw. 

18. At Edirburgh, Susan, second daug 
ter of Sir Joby Stuart, Bart. of Allanbank. 

18. Near Edinburgh, of a scarlet fevers 
while on 2 visit to his friends, George Clu 
nie, son of John Clunie, Esq. of anew 
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“done 1S. At Craigluscar, Thomas Col- 
wile, Esq of Lambhill, aged 76. 

19. At Gaylield Place, Miss Catharine 
Foy Ue 

io. At Manse of Rathven, Archd. 
bor, hsq. writer to the signet. 

Kanneddar, Gavin Drummond, 
Esq 

At Falmouth, Mrs Elizabeth Mac- 
ulloch, wite of Auctew Livingston, 
lute of 

ve. At Edinburgh, Mrs M'Laren, wife 
of Captain M'Laren, Adjutant io the Ber- 
wickshire regiment of mulitra. 

v3. At Lyndock, Mrs Jean Ramsay, 
teacher, Perth. 

24. At Kilmarnock Flouse, Miss Nancy 
Hamilton, daughter of the late Wiilam 
llamilton, Esq. of Craiglaw, physiciin. 

At Brechin, Alexander Ferrier, 
eq late of Kentrokat, in the 58th year 
of his age. Few men lived more re- 
spected, and whose death will be more ge- 
nerally lamented by an extensive and high- 
ly respectable circle of frends; endowed 
with a mind possessing every amiable vir- 
tue that can adorn man, his chief business 
and pleasure consisted in doing good, 

24. At Portobello, Mr Ingram Gilchrist, 
second son of the late Arch. Gilchrist, Esq. 

Robert C. bod, youngest son of An- 
drew Tod, Esq. Dean, near Borrowstoun- 
an antiable youth, aged 154 years. 

25. At Dunbar, Mr Thomas Edward 
Ritchie, barrack-master. 

27. At Ranachan Strone, near Strontian, 
Arcylshire, Captain John Cameron, late 
ol the 70 h regiment, only surviving heir of 
the Glendessary family. 

27. At Stirling, Isabella, second survi- 
viag daughter of Mr James Syme, mer- 
chant there. 

27. At East Bank, the Right Hon, Lady 
Sempil!, mother of Lord Sempill. 

28. At Lochnaw Castle, Sir Stair Ag- 
bew, Bort. at an advanced age, 

v8. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Pit- 
can, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Pit- 
cairn, some time one of the ministers of St 
Cuthberts, 

“9. At Edinburgh, after a tedious and 
Paintul illness, Alvey Somervide, third 
daughter of Mr John Somerville, writer. 

%O0. At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Campbell, 
relict of Mr John Campbell, tacksman of 
Kinnoclachar, Rannoch, Perthshire, in the 
ovth year of her age. 

09. At Belle Ville, Stranraer, Miss Mar- 
caret Maxwell, eldest daughter of the late 
Wiiham Maxwell, Esq of Ardwell. 

at Langton Manse, the Rev. Alexander 
Gitven, minister of Langte-. 

At North Berwick, in the 70d year of 

her age, Mrs Anne Murray, daughter of 


the lite Reverend George Murray, minis- 
ter of that place. 

At Wooiwich, Col. Harding, Royal Ar- 
tile 

At Berwick, Mrs Jeffreys, widow of the 
lite William Jeffreys, Esq. Solicitor, at the 
advanced age of 96. 

James Bourne of Carbolly, parish of Ga- 
baghey, and county of Down, Ireland, at 
the advinced age of 106 years. 

Lately, in a workhouse at Liverpool, a 
female pauper, at the advanced age of 124 
years. She retained all her faculties to the 
last, except her sight, which, two months 
previously to her dissolution, had been 
much inypaired. 

Yulv Athis house in Whitehall, Lon- 
don, John Fordyce of \yton, Esq. Sur- 
veyor-General of the Land Revenue, aged 
74. 

1. At St Helier’s, Jersey, Katharine, 
infant daughter of Captain Mellis of the 
4th Garrison Battalion. 

2. At Leith, the Rev. Dr Alexander 
Grant, minister of St James's Chupel. 

2. At Woodhead, Mrs Charles \ddison, 
in her fitty-eighth year. 

2. At Glasgow, Jolin Sym, Esq. 

2. At Edinburgh, aged 14, Vinss Joanna 
Balfour, youngest daughter of Mr E!phing + 
stone Balfour. bookseiler, 

2. At Hawick, Mrs Young, relict of the 
lute Dr Young, minister there. 

3. At Ayr, James Done, Esq. surgeon. 

3. At Edinburgh, James Gray, eldest 
son of Mr John Gray, writer, George's 
Square, 

3. At Greenock, John Hamilten, a- 
ged 54, much regretted. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Mur- 
ray, wife of James Glassford, Esq. advo- 
cate, and sister of Sir t'atrick Murray of 
Aucatertyre, Barr. 

5. At Kelso, Mr James EHuie, officer of 
Excise, much regretted, 

7. AtM ckerstoun, isubells, fourth dauyh- 
ter of Sir Henry Hay Macdouy-ti, Bart. 

8. At Edinburgh, Alexander. filc» son of 
the late Willieom Richardson, Esq Albany 
orreet. 

§. At Inchimichael, Charles Kinnear, Esq, 
of Kinnear. 

% At Edinburgh, William, second son of 
Col. Fullerton. 

At ditto, Miss Ag es Fotherinzham. 

% At ditto, Rachel, aged 16. eldest 
daughter of Mr Patrick Sanderson, banker, 
St John's Street. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr William Selkirk, 
merchant, late of the house of Mr William 
Patieon, South Brides. 

At Edinburgh, James Garthshore, 
late of Alderstone, 

11, it Glasgow, on his way to the place 
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of his nativity in Aberdeenshire, John Wal- 
het, of the island of at Croix. 

jaly At St Andrew's, Mr Charles 
Dempster, merchant there, aged 67 

IL. At Newcastle, Mr Walliam Walker, 
builder, Edinburgh. 

is. At her fater’s house, in Ross-shire, 
Miss Beatrix Mackenzie, eldest daughter 
of Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. of Hilton, 

13) At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Home, 
doughcer of the late George Home, Esq. of 

13. At Dumbarton, Capt: Robert Ro- 
bertson. 

13. At Aberdeen, Bailie Peter Duguid, 
aged 62 

iS. At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Drum- 
mond, relict of Alexander Home, Esq. of 
Whitheld. 

14. At his house in Great Cumberland 
Viace, London, the Most Rev. his Grace 
the Lord arch-Bishop of Dublin, Primate 
of Earl of Normanton, His 


Grace’s decline was rapid: he kent his bed 
but three days previous to his dissolution, 
His Grace was in his 73d year. He is suc. 
ceeded by his eldest son, Viscount Somer 
ton, now Earl of Normanton. 

14 At Shuckburgh Park, Warwickshire, 
Sit Stewkley Shuekburgh, Bart. an ap us 
pectic fir. 

15. At Gairbraid House, Mrs M rv 
Hill, relict of Robert Graham of Lan.bhul, 
Esq. 

15. At Ayr, Miss Agnes Wood, daug). 
ter of the late Baile William W ood, mer. 
chant there. 

16. At Castlesemple, Day Hort M‘Dow- 
all, Esq. of « astlesemple. 

16. At Bath, aged 87, John Charnock, 
Esq. late of the isiand of Barbadoes. 

17. At King’s Grange, Alexander Cop- 
land, Esq of Colleston. 

19. At London, the Hon. Mrs St Le- 


ger. 


Price of Stocks. 
bank 


| per cc ut 


Stock. | Omnium. | Consols. 
July 3 | pr. out 

1) | 129 634 

17. 261 « 684 

24, ] 7 68 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


London. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington, 


. 


1809. | Wheat. | Barley] | Peaw 
July 7. | 40s. 54 
| 40 52 | 29 


21.;40 52 


~ 
40 53 | 32 36/2 


og 
a. 


Prices of Gat, Pease, and Barley Jical,in 
Edindurgh Market, per Peck. 


| and 


Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls. | Price. 


July 4.4 2380 | 42 [17 


11. | 230 45 117 16 
18. 380 44 | 17 16 
“5. ) 300 25 53 


Wheat.] Barley | Outs. | Vease. 
Sf. § Sa f. s 

July S.; 72 90} 34 4! | 24 | 46 52 
10.) 72 90434 40 | 28 80145 51 
72 $8133 89123 52 
72 00/33 40 | 23 80} 45 52 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr Sveck*s Narrative, —J. B.— Join Johnston’s Poems, —Thomson’s Birth-day, 
Wile Wacfu’, will appear in our next, or an early 


number. 


in a collection of epitaphs, recently published in London, we observe * 
considerable number of those last transmitted to us by Glottanus. OF tbh 
circumstance he was probably not aware, but he will be sensible that we 
can with propriety insert only such as are not found in that collection. 

J. U’s pieces are hardly, as yet, fit for the public eye ; one of them, however, 


is under consideration. 


Phe Essay on Virtue is not continued, as the subject was concely ed to ve 
a nature somewhat too general for a periodical miscellany. 
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